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Midway Point, Carmel-Monterey 


“The Chapter in Your Life...” 


Navy gob on a liberty ... Big Shot ona 
business trip... working stiff between seasons 
... Midwestern family, showing the kids the 
USA...fruit picker’s family in a fifth-hand 
Ford ... faculty member on a sabbatical ..« 
average guy and girl on a honeymoon... 
Pop and Mom, come to see the grandchildren 
-+. conscious conventioneers in cliques... 

They stop and stare and sample... Market 
Street's stores, movies, seafood at Fishermen's 
Wharf, curios and chow mein in Chinatown 
...cable cars, native wines, silver dollars, flower 
venders, Italian tables d’hote, rubberneck tours, 
California fashions . .. ships and shoreline, the 
Bay and bridges, houses wedged on hillside 
streets, Oakland ferries ...the parks, Presidio, 
the seals and Cliff House... theatres, concerts, 
smart shops, art galleries, book stores... Nob 
Hill’s opulence, the view, WPA art and the 
Bohemian section of Telegraph Hill. 


To the Westerner, San Francisco is The 
City...to the Easterner, the West...to each 
man the city of his own imaginings. . .self 
sufficient, characterful, like no other place and 
envying none ...““The Chapter in Your Life 
Entitled San Francisco” is a highly personal 
experience, (and also the name of the excellent 
small Baedeker issued by Californians, Inc.) 

Ever since the eighteen forties, tourists 
have been coming to San Francisco. Currently, 
they exceed a million a year... support a 
horde of hotels, eating and amusement trades 
..-give a fillip to the fashion 
stores and smart shops...add 
local jobs, augment already 
heavy purchasing power. 

To the national advertiser 
with savvy, however, San Francisco’s $50 
million plus in tourist expenditures is just so 
much market gravy ... makes distribution and 
advertising worth more because the market 
includes free sampling to outsiders and more 
volume per outlet, more returns for effort! To 
say nothing of The Chronicle... 

Befitting the city, the Chronicle is also 
exceptional, departs from many newspaper 
conventions . . . assumes that the intelligent 
San Franciscan is world citizen and entitled 


to information about the world... is more 


concerned with stoppages of the UN rather 
than the UP. Yet it does not ignore local 
obligations or news, crusades for indigenous 
improvements and often unpopular issues. 


UnconvenTIONALLy also, the Chronicle 
circulation cuts across all the class lines of 
income, political or social strata, and has a 
remarkable IQ rating in all levels... its 
coverage is sufficient to move minds and 
goods in every price or prospect group, 
give sales, prestige and profits in all localities 
but the poorest. 

Chronicle advertising brings bread-and- 
butter business to the big stores on Market 
Street, is the sales escalator for smart specialty 
shops and sine gua non for the quality business 
.--delivers demand to the corner drug store 
as well, emptiesisland stands in supermarkets, 
gets patronage for any good product... Ask 
any SFW man to tell you about the extra 
opportunities in the Chronicle’s market in 
San Francisco! 


San Francisco Chronicle 


SawyYER, FERGUSON, WALKER Co., National Representatives... 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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Newspapers in 13 important mar- 

kets conducted Consumer Analysis 

‘. surveys in 1948, all again using 

New 13 a Ma rket Compa rison identical questions and following 
the research technique used by The 


Milwaukee Journal in twenty-six 
of Brand Preference annual surveys. 


As a result, you can now compare 


and Product Use eae caaeeeaeee 


preference and product usage for 
1,766 brands in 137 product classi- 


fications across the nation. This in- 


formation is conveniently available 
in a single 150-page digest combin- 
ing the data from the 13 standard- 
ized surveys. Side-by-side tabula- 
tions for the 13 markets gives com- 


parative brand positions at a glance. 


Subjects covered include grocery 
products, soaps and cleansers, drugs, 
toiletries, cosmetics, foundation gar- 
ments, appliances, alcoholic bever- 
ages, cigarettes, gasoline, oil and 
tires. Get your copy from The Mil- 
waukee Journal or one of the co- 


operating newspapers listed here. 


Standardized 


| 
Newspapers Co-operating in | 
Consumer Analysis Surveys 


Omaha World-Herald | 
Illinois Daily Newspaper Markets 
Philadelphia Bulletin 

Indianapolis Star 

San Jose Mercury-Herald News 
St. Paul Dispatch & Pioneer Press 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL a ee 


| 

National Representatives—O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., New York, Chicago Fresno Bee 
Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco Modesto Bee 

| 


Columbus Dispatch | 
Seattle Times 
Birmingham News Age-Herald 


Milwaukee Journal 
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Fool-Proof, 
Efficient, 
Portable 


The simplicity of operation is only one of the big features 
that make Sound King ideal for business uses. It is so easy 
to operate, so quickly set up that anyone can provide profes- 
sional performance. Sharp, brilliant pictures are assured by 
use of a 750 W. lamp and the finest quality coated lenses. 
Theatre-quality sound is provided by a precision-made 8” 
speaker, The total weight of the Sound King is only 40 
pounds divided into two, compact, good looking, chromium- 
trimmed cases. For use in offices, conference rooms and small 


auditoriums, Sound King is tops. 


priced AT ONLY $IS4.OO 


Write for fully descriptive literature. 
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Sales-seeking Forty-Niners Will Strike 
a Bonanza in the £00,000 
viens? peameen ie of the New York 


J ournal-American er, I" the “Gold Rush of ‘49” sales prospectors 


No \ 


ais are seeking richer fields . . . greater yields 
i per unit of advertising . . . media that dig 


wider and deeper into customer paydirt. 


In New York, mother-lode of markets, the 
Journal-American penetrates deepest of any 
evening newspaper... reaching more than 
700,000 families in the home. When you con- 
sider that the Journal-American outsells its 
next competitor nearly two to one you get an 
indication of the enormous selling advantage 
available through this one great newspaper 


eatat meee 


. a bonus of several hundred thousand 
customer-families with each issue. 


Sales stories “strike it rich” when they strike 
home in the Journal-American. 


ues SZ 
or ore! SCAN AMERICAN }{ PAPER CZUUI\\s IZTHE JTAMERICAN }{ PEOPLE 7> 
our st \ HEARST NEWSPAPER 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY HEARST -ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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Get the Facts on 
LOS ANGELES 


The Research Department 
of The Times has completed 
a comprehensive survey of 
the Los Angeles market—in- 
cluding studies of population 
trends, sales analyses, buying 
habits, routes, etc. These val- 
uable studies are outlined in 
the booklet “Los Angeles 
City Without Limits.” ; 


Write The Times to- ene 


day for your FREE copy. 


Circulation—ABC Audit Re- 
port for twelve months end- 
ing March 31, 1948: Daily, 
401,111; Sunday, 773,726, 


ec eececccccceeeg! 


« | Nig | York! 


America Is Moving 
West ...TO STAY! 


Los Angeles leads the nation in 
the construction of new homes. 
Every month, thousands of new 
families continue to pour into 
this area, which now contains 
the second largest number of 
homes in the United States, 


Ranking second in number of families 
... it's America's third largest market! 


Third in total number of people ... now second in total 
number of families—the Los Angeles market continues 
to grow. Already this dynamic market offers sales op- 
portunities for family purchases second only to New 
Clothing, food, home furnishings, drugs, auto- 
mobiles and accessories, farm equipment — name any 
product or service you will—Los Angeles should now 
command major attention from every advertiser. And 
A to reach this market most effectively, tell your story in 
the Los Angeles Times —largest home-delivered circu- 
lation in the West. 


REPRESENTED BY CRESMER AND WOODWARD — NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT AND SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Here are the facts: 

Last year, 1263 manufacturers staked their entire 
national hardware trade advertising on a single publi- 
cation. Of that number, 998 — just two under an even 
thousand — chose Hardware Age. 

Why such an overwhelming preference? 

No one answer can cover all cases. Each media buyer 
has his own yardstick. 

To some, Hardware Age’s position as the only na- 
tional hardware trade paper that is bought on a wholly 
voluntary, prepaid basis provides the proof they want 
of its tremendous reader interest. 


To some, the fact that Hardware Age’s 33,500 volun- 


u do 3+ times 
\ N H ae many advertisers 
use HARDWARE AGE exclusively 


as any other hardware trade paper? 


tarily paid circulation reaches hardware’s largest effec- 
tive trade audience is the deciding factor. 

To some, the amazing penetration of Hardware Age 
to the very grass roots of hardware distribution—with 
at least one merchant subscriber in each of 8,821 towns, 
small and large alike — is the clinching argument. 

But whatever reason carries the greatest weight, a 
vast majority of space buyers agree that Hardware Age 
serves them best. That's why —among all the companies 
that rely on just one national hardware magazine to 
tell their story to the $2,000,000,000 hardware trade — 
. 38 to lL. 


Hardware Age is the choice . . 


HARDWARE AGE 


A Chilton QQ Publication 
100 EAST 42nd STREET 


@ Charter Member Xie) 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE GREAT HARDWARE MARKET 
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CORTEZ ON THE KEYS 


It seems there’s no end of things you can do with a 
typewriter. Billy Rose, once a champion typist, for in- 
stance, used it as a springboard to Broadway heights. But 
Royal ‘Typewriter Co. is using a champion typist merely 
to sell more typewriters! The man who’s responsible for 
upping Royal sales wherever he puts on a special demon- 
stration is Cortez Peters, who can make his Royal sit up 
and beg. For Peters is the world’s portable typewriter 
speed champion, and since he has always used a Royal 
the makers of the machine decided to appoint him a 
sort of Ambassador Extraordinaire. Royal is sending 
Peters all over the country for a one-man typewriter show 
which has children crying for a Royal of their own and 


Sacmean’ niet rated tee, 
pepeneceenh 


ta tapcctasai 


BEST OF TYPE . . . that's all that emerges from Cor- 
tez Peters’ typewriter. He's Royal's traveling champ. 


matrons dreaming of supplanting their husband’s secre- 
taries. 


Royal introduced Peters to the public with a typing show 
in the big B. Gertz Department Store in Jamaica, L. 1., 
late last summer. Peters’ demonstrations included such 
breath-taking feats as typing blindfolded while wearing 
mittens, tap dancing on the keys and reciting poetry while 
speed-typing from copy. He was billed, quite correctly, as 
“the man with the world’s most nimble fingers.”’ Each 
day Peters gave four shows with a Royal spokesman 
acting as master of ceremonies. The m.c. carefully pointed 
out that Mr. Peters used only Royals. Audiences were 
properly impressed; sales, wherever the champ has ap- 
peared, zoomed. 


So successful was the Peters-Gertz stint that Royal 
decided to take the act across the country. A. H. Kell- 
stedt, who heads the Peoria Typewriter Co., Peoria, IIl., 
where Peters performed, said, ““We never had anything 
in this line which got the sales and good will results that 
Cortez Peters’ two-day visit did. He put on a fine show 
and left a wonderful impression with the students and all 
the folks. At one demonstration . . . they whistled and 
stamped their feet . . . and refused to leave until they 
received autographs. An overwhelming success.” Which 
was, Royal says, a demonstration for a demonstration. 


Fortunately for Royal, Peters is used to meeting and 
addressing people. He has for many years interested him- 
self in business school organization and in advancement 
of commercial training for members of his—the Negro— 
race. He now operates leading business schools for 
Negroes in Washington, D. C., Baltimore and Chicago. 
Peters’ course is considered by authorities one of the 
best. 


Peters was well known in Government circles before 
he started his own system of schools. For five years he 
was special clerk to former Congressman John M. Nelson 
of Wisconsin. He got to be slightly famous for his ability 
to take long speeches prepared by Mr. Nelson directly on 
the typewriter, thus avoiding the wait for transcription 
of shorthand notes. During the Naval investigation of the 
“Akron” disaster he was called upon by the shorthand 
experts from the Navy Yards to act as special typist for 
them. He was specially commended by the Judge Advo- 
cate of the Court and later by officials of the Navy De- 
partment for his valuable contribution. 


At the moment Cortez Peters is somewhere between 
Boise and Sacramento, pulling in hundreds of astounded 
people every day at his Royal shows. He says he’s having 
the time of his life and feels more, every day, like an old 
trouper! 


HOGS AND LITTLE CHILLUN 


Robert Young, C & O’s Robert Young, is in again. 
‘The man who made it possible for people to enjoy the 
same comfort in crossing the country—without changing 
trains—that only hogs had previously enjoyed, has gone 
all-out to win over the kiddies. This is the latest of Mr. 
Young’s short-fuses under railroad’s log jam. For his 
previous work he’s been called angel and devil, fraud and 
a sort of modern St. Christopher. We're taking no part. 
We say merely that what Robert Young does is interesting 


and newsy. But back to Mr. Y and the chillun. 


No doubt you've made a train junket which seemed 
twice as long and three times as noisy as necessary because 
an infant yelled its head off, climbed in your lap and stuck 
its tiny finger in your eye, or—as happened to a friend of 
ours—was violently sick on your best suit. You may have 
been in no mood at the time to sympathize with the 
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Fried. off 


ON ONE OBJECTIVE 
=TO DO YOUR BIGGEST SELLING JOB IN INDIANA 


Here your advertising won’t fail to increase sales—with Indiana’s two largest 
dailies to saturate Indianapolis and cover half the state . . . effectively. 


Separate morning and evening papers deliver absolute results—the one sure way 
to sell the nation’s biggest inland market with 2 billions to spend —at lowest cost. 


Write for market information unequaled anywhere to help you plan your campaign. 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY e NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


anc 


= ry THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


Mother, much less the child, but put yourself in her place. 
It ain’t fun, mister, to take a trip with a restless, tired, 
hungry little one making known his feelings. It’s no fun 
for the Mother or the child—or you. 


Mr. Young is placing in service no less than 46 
stainless-steel cars which include no-extra-fare family 
coaches. The idea behind all this is make the family com- 
fortable, make the kiddies happy and you've got a rail- 
roading family on your side. To say nothing of childless 
travellers. Each one of these super-coaches has a special 
section given over to the children’s hour—or 10 hours as 
the case may be. Walls are done up in special baby pleasers 

. . Mickey Mouse drawings, and the like. Seats are de- 
signed to fit the kid and they’re practically destruction- 
proof. There's even a moving picture theatre for the kids. 
Selected (by experts on child psychology) pictures are 
shown and there’s a warrant officer in the form of a nurse 
on board to keep the kiddies happy, reasonably quiet and 
to deal with their assorted problems. For the very-young 
set, there’s a special playpen with plastic blocks (colored in 
harmless dyes), and the wall is proof against ink, crayons, 
pencils and the bangs of little fists. If your progeny needs 
her pants changed there’s even a diaper room that has a 
folding diaper table and a pint-sized toilet. Also room for 
parents to get away from it all. 


‘Catch ’em while thev’re young and you've got a cus- 
tomer.” C & O hands out its own comic book, catering to 
the trend of young minds. Only this comic book is called 
“George Washington’s Railroad.” Don’t be misled. 
George’s Railroad is the C & O in faint disguise. It’s 
keyed to young minds but it will probably leave its dent. 


And what kid would travel on any other railroad when he 
becomes an adult if he remembers those happy railroadin’ 
days on the good ole C & O? On the other hand what par- 
ent, in his right mind, would travel any other line which 
offered less freedom-from-children? The C & O hopes to 
have parents, and others, on the West Coast foaming at 
the mouth with envy. 


Some of the other planks in Mr. Young’s platform 
for his campaign as the dean of American railroads have 
been his charge-as-you-go plan, his no-tipping policy 
(which didn’t seem to work out so well), and, notably, 
his insistence that if American railroads were to sur- 
vive the competition of airplanes and buses they’d have 
to start building new trains. Not just new trains; trains 
built with a new point of view—dedicated to the pre- 
mise that the guy who pays for comfort has the right 
to expect it. Mr. Young asked for wide-view win- 
dows, pullman-comfort seats that enable the passenger to 
catch 40 winks without feeling like he'd just emerged 
from the Iron Maiden. He asked for, and got on his 
own line, new and attractive color schemes, air condi- 
tioning and a smooth ride. ‘The family coach is the 
latest—but probably not the last—of his innovations. 


The C & O hopes that the day is not far off, on its lines, 
when you'll never even see a child on a train unless you 
come aboard with one. They swear that their new family 
coaches are so soundproof that if you’re in the car next to 
one you can’t hear a carload of little ones shrieking at Mr. 
Donald Duck. And if you have to travel with children. 
it’s nice to have your mind taken off them by the antics of 
Donald. Some adults like him, too! 


Fresher Fashions Faster at 
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OF MILWAUKEE 


The Manager of the Traffic Department for the 3 
Schuster stores of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, writes: 


“We use CAPITAL AIRFREIGHT to get newest 
Fashions on sale quicker which means faster profit 
turnover! AIRFREIGHT’S minimum handling and 
less time in packing boxes also results in fewer 
damage claims because Fashions arrive in first 
class sale condition!” 


Whatever your business, there is a way to use 
Overnight Delivery via swift CAPITAL AIR- 
FREIGHT to your profit advantage too! For details, 
call your local Capital representative today. 


AIRLINES 
National Airport, Washington 1, D. C. 


SERVING 70 IMPORTANT CENTERS OF COMMERCE, INDUSTRY, RECREATION 
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Sinclair's 15-Year Experience 


Proves Value of Spot Movie Ads 


FOR 15 YEARS continuously, Spot Movie Ads in theatres have 
been an important part of Sinclair Refining Company's adver- 
tising program. Sinclair Agents and Dealers are enthusiastic 
about Spot Movies because their experience proves movie ads 
sell Sinclair products and services for them. 


THE SINCLAIR SPOT MOVIE PROGRAM has always been 
managed by a member of the Movie Advertising Bureau—from 
the signing up of Sinclair Agents and Dealers locally to the 
production and distribution of the films to selected Theatres. 
The Bureau can do the same for you. 


Advertising Agency: Hixson-O’Donnell 


SINCLAIR SPOT MOVIE ADS are like short news-reel features 
in the theatre’s regular program. They give a local impact to the 
national advertising program because they feature the name, 
address and phone number of the local agent or dealer by means 
of a special signature. 


SPOT MOVIE ADS can sell your product by sight, sound, action 
and demonstration — in color or in black and white. Audience 
attention to your sales message is virtually 100%. You can use 
Spot Movies to advertise your product or service in one theatre 
or in over 12,000 theatres. 


ATTENTION SALES EXECUTIVES! Get all the facts about Spot Movie Advertising. Call or write 
for your free copy of The Story of the $100,000 Continuing Study of Theatres for Movie Advertising. 
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MOVIE ADVERTISING BUREAU 


@ 
22 vooccccn vesseseseee 


} Phone: MUrray Hill 6-3717 Phone: ANdover 3-3022 
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NATIONAL OFFICES 


CHICAGO 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 


NEW YORK 
70 E. 45th St. 


NEW ORLEANS 
1032 Carondelet St. 
Phone: Magnolia 4545 


SAN FRANCISCO 
870 Market St. 
Phone: YUkon 6-6164 


KANSAS CITY 
2449 Charlotte St. 
Phone: Harrison 5840 


CLEVELAND 
400 Leader Bldg. 
Phone: Main 9333 
MEMBER COMPANIES 
UNITED FILM SERVICE, INC. * MOTION PICTURE ADV. SERVICE CO., INC. 
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The face on the living-room screen is 16% 
clearer on WNBT than on the next best 


New York station . .. and WNBT 


is setting the standard of technical reception 


for all the other stations of the 
NBC Television Network. Technical 
superiority multiplies viewers ... 


and the audience to NBC. 


three to one 


Images clearer on NBC, programs 

more popular, audiences larger... in 
fact, in answer to the question 

“Which one television station do you view 
the most?” viewers in the New York area 
state a three to one preference for 


NBC over the second ranking station.* 


With a lead like this. it’s no wonder 
that four times as many network 
advertisers are on NBC Television 
as on any other network. 


* Complete details on re quest 


NBC Television 


THE NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPAN 


A service of Radio Corporation of America 
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IOWA HOMES HAVE 


HAVE RADIO 
IN BEDROOM, 
| 


RADIOS EVERYWHE 


18.1% 


(0.2 % HAVE | 
by ey SEs 
LIVING ROOM Ooo 
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16.3% 5.7% 
MOVE || 
RADIOABO 


oo home radio sets are used in al- 
most every room, In other words, Iowa 
radio listening is a positive part of 
family life—is far more than just an 
incidental attraction for leisure hours! 


The 1948 Iowa Radio Audience Sur- 


vey* 


location of Iowa radio sets: In the 


reveals the following about the 


98.0% of lowa’s radio-equipped homes, 
70.2% of the families have a radio in 
the living room, 30.4% have one in the 
kitchen, 18.1% list “bedroom or bed- 
rooms,” 16.3% have one in the dining 
room, and 18.2% have sets that “‘move 
about.” 


The 1948 Edition of the famed Iowa 
Radio Audience Survey is full of such 
background information in addition to 
statistics about station and program 


| 
Sarna EEnnEEEEnOEnEnE 
= 


preferences, ete. Write for your com- 
plimentary copy of this Eleventh Edition 
today. Or ask Free & Peters. 


*The 1948 lowa Radio Audience Survey is a “must” 
for every advertising, sales, or marketing man who is 
interested in the Lowa sales-potential. 


The 1918 Edition is the eleventh annual study of radio 
listening habits in Iowa. It was conducted by Dr. F. L. 
Whan of Wichita University and his staff, is based on 
personal interviews of 9,224 lowa families, scientifically 
selected from the city, town, village and farm audience. 

As a service to the sales, advertising, and research pro 


fessions, WHO will gladly send a copy of the 19148 
Survey to anyone interested in the subjects covered. 


W Inl © 


+ for lowa PLUS + 


Des Moines . ee 50,000 Watts 
Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 


FREE & PETERS, INC. 


National Representatives 
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NEWS REEL 


HUGO L, BELL 


Newly appointed vice-president in charge of sales 
and merchandising, Lehn & Fink Division, Lehn & 
Fink Products Corp., still supervises foreign business. 


HARRY A, MONSON 


Former vice-president and general sales manager 
of Ampro Corp., has joined Senior-Sound, Inc., 
Chicago, as vice-president and director of sales. 


HARRY P, HERRFELDT 


Promoted to vice-president and general sales man- 
ager of the Park & Tilford Import Corp., he first 
joined the organization 13 years ago as a salesman. 


OTIS L. WHITEHEAD 


Newly elected vice-president and director of sales 
for Smoke Ballew & Associates, Inc., he will be 
in complete charge of the associates in the field. 


F. C. FREY 

Newly appointed general sales manager of the 
American Maize-Products Co., has been with the 
company in various sales capacities for 37 years. 


R, L, PERIN 


Former Central Division sales manager of Conti- 
nental Can Co., Inc., has been named general sales 
manager, responsible for all domestic divisions. 


HAROLD F. SMIDDY 


Elected a vice-president of the General Electric 
Co., continues as general manager of both the com- 
pany's Air Conditioning and Chemical Departments. 


SAUL C, ROCKOFF 
Promoted to newly created position of national 
field sales promotion manager for Seagram-Distill- 
ers Corp., which he has served for over six years. 
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TO GIVE YOU THE CREAM OF THE 
— $9,000, 000, 000 SPORTS MARKET 


5 BILLIOM : !) 
No other market like it! No 

The sports market, spectator and participant, is booming 
at a phenomenal rate! $5,000,000,000 (five bzllion dollars!) 
a year is now being spent by sport fans on equipment and 
admissions. Sports magazines circulation has more than 
doubled since pre-war! Advertising revenue in sports mag 
azines has increased over 900% in the last five years! The 


sports market is rich, big, healthy —and going places fast! 


Ah DIG NEW IAGAZI ME 


No other magazine like it! 
Sports Illustrated is the first class magazine to cover the 


entire sports field ...spectator and participant. 


Sports lilustrated is big in every respect, big in scope, 
big in audience appeal, big in format — Life and Fortune 
sizes. The cream of the vast sports market will find Sports 
/llustrated the perfect magazine. With 50% pictures, 50% 
text, Sports Illustrated is exciting from cover to cover. 
It has opinions, courage, and authority. It reveals inside 
stories, human interest dramas, deals with the problems 


of every sport. 
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| Tribune and one of the nation’s top sports authorities, is q 
| editor of Sports Illustrated. Dell, world’s largest publisher of 
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sports illustrated | 


PON 


No other advertising value like it! 


Secause Sports Illustrated is the only quality magazine cov- 


ering every phase of sports activities, it delivers the cream 


JOE LOUIS, STAY RETIRED! Appec! te « Foding Champion, by JIMMY CANNON [fl of the $5,000,000,000 sports market. 


oe 


Yv ‘ireulation guarantee is 400,000...and a big circulation ql 
promotion campaign is going to keep boosting that figure i 


higher and higher! VY Page rate is $1,120 (B&W). 


If you want to reach men who spend ...the cream of the ‘ 
five billion dollar sports market...here is an advertising 


value hard to match anywhere! i 


LN ae eee 


cacts TODAY FR - 


GET THE FULL 


Stanley Woodward, former sports editor for the N. Y. Herald- 


newsstand periodicals, is publisher of Sports Illustrated. 
Dell Publishing Co., Inc., 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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his data is from the Market Research Company 

of America’s ““Chronolog” —a new kind of diary 
in which thousands of families recorded their cur- 
rent possession of magazines and their actual con- 
sumption of many basic consumer products. 

These families, selected by the latest scientific 


sampling methods, represent a true cross section 


of all United States families. 

The developer of the Chronolog received from 
the American Marketing Association a Meritorious 
Service Citation in 1947 for this “outstanding ac- 
complishment in improving the technique used in 


. . > 
continuing Consumer surveys. 
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41% of all 


HAND LOTION 


opened in the 
U. S. in a single day 


was opened by 


LIFE-Reading Families 


Va 
: 


¥ 
y 
/\ ALSO: 


36% of all Face Powder 
35% of all Tooth Paste 
46% of all Shampoo 


and similar quantities of 17 other basic consumer products 


ggest weekly maga- 


...evidence that America’s bi 
a’s most powerful medium for 


zine is also Americ 


selling consumer goods! 
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10 EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


Sig7-Na-Lok 


VISIBLE RECORD SYSTEMS 


WASSELL 
ORGANIZATION, Inc. 
Dept. A « Westport, « Conn, 


Put your dealers’ names 


on your point-of-sale 


advertising with. «+ 


SHOWROOM 
BANNERS 


*® RAISED CLOTH LETTERING * LONG-LASTING 
* EASILY CLEANED %* WON'T CRACK OR PEEL 


EVERY dealer will cherish and use a 
product-selling Banner with his name on 
it! Only Richcloth offers this extra sales 
stimulus at low cost. And Richcloth deluxe 
cloth-on-cloth Show- 
room Banners are tops 
in quality, beauty and 
long life. Order as few 
as 25! Mail coupon 
for details, prices and 
samples. 


CH 
TERRITORY E 


(Please attach to, or write on, 
your business letterhead) 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! §@ 


] RICHCLOTH BANNERS, Div. Rosco Mfg. Co. 
j 447 Central Avenue, Rochester 5, N. Y. 


| Without obligation, send details, prices and 
samples of Richcloth Showroom Banners. 


| Address 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


It’s a wonderful country, at that. 
‘The votes are barely counted before 
Mr. Truman appoints Mr. Dewey’s 
‘Secretary of State’ to a top spot in 
the United Nations. 


On top of that, the President and 
the new Congress will soon receive, 
and probably approve, suggestions for 
streamlining the federal government 
. . . from a committee headed by the 
whipping-boy of the last 16. years, 
Herbert Hoover! Foreign nations 
will never understand how we do 
things over here. 


The Detroit Leland Hotel meant 
to say “booked,” of course, but what 
it actually wired D. R. Swift, general 
manager of the Diversey Corpora- 
tion’s Enor Department, was: ‘“Ex- 
ceedingly sorry. Booed to capacity.” 

* 

Before I could get it on paper, 
radio's Jane Ace quipped about a 
“ragged individualist.” I had planned 
to use it as the definition of a hobo. 

es 

Add similes: ‘As clean as a soap- 
opera.” 

a 


“Richard H. Belknap, copywriter, 
has been advanced to account-execu- 
tive, Lee Ramsdell & Co., Inc., Phil- 
adelphia.” That’s advancement? I 
seem to hear a raucous razzberry 
from the writing-trade. 

© 
The New Look I can tolerate; 
To many, it appeals. 
But I could choke the reprobate 
Who styled those clacking heels. 
—Herbert Dickson. 
e 


Damning With Faint Praise 
Dep’t: “Better than ‘Duel in the 


Sun,’” 
- 


I always shudder when I read 
things like: “Only $379.95.” $380 is 


still a major outlay for most of us. 


Prefixing it with “only” doesn’t make 
it any less painful. 


It isn’t the writing that pulls a 
copy-man’s cork; it’s the rewriting 
. the redoing, to please a client 
who doesn’t know what he doesn’t 
want until he sees it on paper. 
oa 


HEADLINE PARADE 


The line of MOST resistance. 
—Amercoat Paints. 


The Fall scene is best seen by 
Greyhound. 


Here are Wings for your dreams. 
—Pan American World Airways. 


Monogram Magic. — Martex 
Towels. 
3 smart ways to carry your 


money.—Lesco, Ltd. 
Valliant is 
wines. 


Let's talk 
Farm. 


the word for fine 


turkey! — Tisbury 


Recipe for a good reputation.— 

“St. Louis Globe-Democrat.” 

Why do you see so many Ply- 
mouth taxicabs? 
Stix Nix Hix Pix.—All-time all- 
timer in “Variety.” 
* 

One of the best wisecracks in the 
election post-mortem came from J. C. 
Johnson of the Daily Oklahoman: 
“You can’t see the forest for the guys 
out on a limb.” 

” 

Suggested title for a sermon: 
“Blest be the tithe that binds.” 

aa 

The rising generation will never 
learn good grammar via Tin-Pan 
Alley. Frexample: “It only happens 
when | dance with you.” 

. 


“A chip on the shoulder always in- 
dicates that there is wood higher up” 
... “If a man takes off his hat in an 
elevator, it means he has good man- 
ners—and _ hair!’’—Kasco Informant. 


Get set for seedless watermelons, 
says The American Magazine. 
They’ve been grown, and eaten, in 
Japan. Dr. Hitoshi Kihara turns 
them out, usually sweet and tender, 
with the normal 500 seeds cut to 1. 
The parents: An ordinary melon and 
one almost de-seeded by chemical 


means. 
+ 


A later mail from the Kasco Feed 
people says something comforting: 
“There is some consolation in the 
fact that, even though dreams don’t 
come true, neither do nightmares.” 

- 


I began this issue by saying that 
it’ ‘ , Another 
it’s a wonderful country. Anothe 
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Yes, Pittsburgh's Post-Gazette not only calls on more 


st total families BY FAR than any other Pittsburgh daily 


—but it is the only newspaper that routes your adver- 


FIRE fAR tising as you route your salesmen to help sell the mil- 


lion central city people—and then travels beyond to 
sing the same selling song to the two million more 
who live in and around the 144 cities and towns of 


1,000 to 75,000 population. 
PITTSBURGH ; 


POST-GAZETTE 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC. 


89,000 MORE THAN THE SUN-TELEGRAPH 
35,000 MORE THAN THE PRESS 
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Worry is a lot like a 
rocking chair — it gives 
you something to do, 
but won’t get you 
any place. ~ 


Your product will get 
someplace and you won’t have to 


No, 14 PLAIN 
“HORSE SENSE" — 


IORKHORSE” 


‘of Automotive Publicationsy / 


worry, when you advertise in 


tiitomotive DIGEST 


First in @® circulation 


First in readership 


First in reader response 


. Over 100,000 Paid Circulation---Largest in the Industry 


¥ T 22 EAST 12th STREET 
CLdormnowve DIGE ee eeeee CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Which one 


meets your’ 
Screening test? 
Inge 


he 
rr 


If you'd rather tap markets 


than tap dance, it’s the one on the right. 
He’s the Better Homes & Gardens 
reader, with an income among the 
highest for all big magazines. 

He spends it on everything that goes into 
good homes. 100% service on 

better living is the magnet that draws him 
and his wife to BH&G every month. 

Is your story there when 

they're getting ideas and information? 


America’s First Service Magazine 
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CIRCULATI OQ, over 3,009,000 


case in point: One afternoon, I was 
a student in a classroom. A mere 314 
hours later, I was a teacher in an- 
other classroom. Of course, if you 
pinned me down, I’d have to admit 
that L was a student of Spanish and 
a teacher of advertising. 


New York 
Dear Harry: 

Re: Your column of November 
1: My barber has just reduced his 
price for a haircut from 90c to 75c, 
and, around Wall Street, you can 
now get the best trim for 6Qc. 

Is this a sign of deflation? Pitts- 
burgh papers please copy. 

Sunoco may be interested in a 
Summer resort I drove by recently. 
At least, the sign said: “Sunova 
Beach.” 


Regards, 
Henry (Obermeyer) 


That “ragged individualist” thing 
sounded sort of familiar, so I looked 
it up in the columnar reprint, Gagged 
& Bound. There it was: “Tony the 
Tramp, or the Ragged Individualist.” 
Some day, Reader’s Digest, which 
quoted Jane Ace, will discover ‘The 
Scratch-Pad, and not be four years 
late. 


It may well be that capitalism is 
a horrible system, an enslaver of the 
masses; but I notice that, when other 
countries get in a jam, they come 
running to Uncle Sam for dough 
earned by the “horrible system.” 


Billy Rose now admits shamefully 
that he fathered the first singing com- 
mercial: “Does Spearmint lose _ its 
flavor on a bedpost overnight?” In- 
cidentally, I consider Billy one of the 
most entertaining writers of our time. 


Speaking of singing commercials, it 
you wondered where Pertussin got 
its odd name, a medical dictionary 
will tell you that it’s from pertussis, 
known to us common folks as whoop- 
ing-cough. 


The phonograph companies make 
quite a to-do about “the amazing, 
new, microgroove record that plays 
up to 45 minutes.” It isn’t amazing 
and it isn’t new. The radio industry 
has been using such “electrical tran- 
scriptions,” played on a 3314-r.p.m. 
turntable, for years. Now, the public 
can buy them for home use. 
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y \ a be Pushing 7 


You can get a reliable check 
on retail dealer activities. 


You’d like to know what brands the dealers 
are pushing—but you can’t visit all the stores 
to find out what is happening. 


Yet you can get a reliable check on retail 
dealer activities by ordering ACB to furnish 
Tear Sheets of each dealer advertisement, or 
having ACB furnish their Dealer Tie-In 
Report Service. ACB reads every advertise- 
ment published in every Daily and Sunday 
newspaper in the United States. 


Brand preferences are reflected in local news- 


CHICAGO (5), 538 S. Clark St. ° 


paper ads— where the dealer lists items he con- 
siders have enough pull to draw customers. 


The ACB research department can tell you 
what brands are being featured—what prices 
are being charged—the size of the space and 
if your cuts are being used. Such a service 
should be a part of your present and future. 


Twelve research services are offered by ACB, 
covering a wide range of subjects. You may 
have them continuously or periodically —on a 
country-wide basis or you can limit the check- 
up to specified stores, cities or areas. 


“The 


SEND FOR ACB CATALOG 


Describes 12 ACB Newspaper Research 
Services including Dealer Tie-in Reports; 
Specified Tearsheets; Advertising Allow- 
ance; Schedule Listings; Scrap Books; 
Mat Analysis; etc. Gives basic outlines of 
cost, coverage; list of users. Write today 


ADVERTISING 


CHECKING BUREAU 
INC. 


SAN FRANCISCO (5), 16 First St. 
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- Hub of the Great Empire State 


GROWING in population 
GROWING in industrial production 
GROWING in spendable income 
GROWING in sales volume 
GROWING as the center of a great 
DISTRIBUTION NETWORK ) 


and NOW, one of the most promising 
forward-moving markets in the East... 


INDUSTRIALLY! Syracuse boasts 415 widely diversified indus- 


tries. So varied, employment is steady, the wage level high, and the 


buying power continuous. 


AGRICULTURALLY! Syracuse is ideally located in the heart 


of one of America’s richest dairy regions. This unusual combination 
of both industry and agriculture produces a market long recognized 
for economic stability. 


GEOGRAPHICALLY! Syracuse's strategic location — on rail, 


canal, highway, and air routes — attracts progressive industries by 
offering ready and economical access to the world’s leading markets. 


and the newspapers’ growth PROVES IT! 
TODAY-Daily Circulation ABC 121,699 
Sunday Circulation ABC 229,916 


For COMPLETE Market Coverage | 
at ONE LOW COST... | 


SYRACUSE HERALD-JOURNAL (paily) 
SYRACUSE HERALD-AMERICAN (sunday) 


National Representatives: Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 


“ALL BUSINESS IS LOCAL 


' 
' 


—_ | 
| 


SYRACUSE, MY.—A City of Diversified Industry and Opportealiy al] 
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IT'S EASY WITH 
The Right Combination! 
u 
? 
4 
9 
4 E 
MEMPHIS ¥# 

PRESS-SCIMITAR 

7 THE COMM 08 or 4 g 30-48 
Morning” J apc Pub. staternen THE 

, COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
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Famous \). Products 
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Go to Market in— 


Arrow Shirts Are Now Going to Market in 


a New, Improved Two Piece Folding- Box 


This attractive, revolutionary box was recently designed and 
developed by the technical staff of Robert Gair. The new 
GAIRanteed features in ARROW BOXES are solving major 


problems of shipping, warehousing and “set-ups”... and 


furthermore these innovations are providing worthwhile economies. 


What GAIR accomplished with this outstanding achievement 
for Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. is typical of the technical and 


efficient service that the ROBERT GAIR ORGANIZATION 
has been rendering for more than eighty years. 


Our technical staff will be glad to hear about your packaging 
problems. Write today. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK TORONTO 


PAPERBOARD © FOLDING CARTONS + SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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Happy New York 


To You and You 


Take a letter to yourself, Mr. Executive 
and Mrs. Boss Lady. New York is the 
jlace to come and the 

lotel New Yorker is the 

place to Stay. Nowhere 

else can you have so much 

fun, get so much done in OE 

so little time and with so little effort 
and nervous strain. Nowhere else are | 
so many deals negotiated, so many | 
campaigns set in motion. 


The time is now. This Town is jump- | 
ing. For the Sports-minded, this is the | 
for basketball 
matches (amateur and 
pro), boxing, polo and ice | 
hockey. The Broadway 
shows sparkle every night 
of the week, the first-run movies, con- 
certs, galleries, museums . . . the shops 
jam crammed with the world’s most 
beautiful ‘‘wears”’ and wares. 


season 


On your way Up North or Down South 


plan to stop over at the New Yorker in 
New York. There is no 

into the holiday mood. yp 
Skate to music at the fa- 

Plaza. Take your lady for a romantic 
ride in a hansom cab through venerable 


better way to get yourself 

H Ul 
mous rink in Rockefeller $ ) 
old Central Park. 


Unlax at the New Yorker. At this hotel 
“Do Not Disturb” signs are taken se- 
riously—even by the maids and _ the 
telephone operators who will call when | 
you want to be called—not a minute 
sooner or later. Here tension is taboo. 
In our beds you sleep on a cloud. 


Free, free, strictly for free is a com- 
plete Calendar of Events in New York | 

this winter. For your copy 
ASA just send word to the New 

Yorker Hotel. Want to 
make your reservation at 
the same time? It’s O.K. 
by us . what’s more you'll be sur- | 
prised (and pleased, we hope) at our | 
rates. We'll look for you and when you | 
get here we'll look out for you. 


Hotel 


NEW YORKER 


Frank L. Andrews, President 
2500 Rooms + Tunnel Direct to Penn. Station 
34th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
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Lanham Trade-Mark Act 
Revisions Proposed 


Two major sections of the Lan- 
ham Trade-Mark Act are under fire 
as the 8lst Congress gets under way. 

One is Section 14 which author- 
izes the Federal Trade Commission 
to apply for cancellation of a trade- 
mark when FTC finds it has _ be- 
come a “common descriptive name” 
of any product on which the patent 
has expired. 

The other is Section 33-B-7 under 
which the incontestible exclusive 
right to use of a registered mark may 
be impaired by a violation of the anti- 
trust laws. 

Working for amendments eliminat- 
ing these two provisions are the U. S. 
Trade-Mark Association and the 
trade-mark committee of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 


Heavy Penalties Proposed 
For Unfair Trade Practices 


Indicative of the increasing de- 
mands for tightening of the anti-trust 
laws is the final report of the House 
Small Business Committee to the 
80th Congress in which jail terms 
were proposed for convicted offenders 
against unfair trade practices. 

Some of the recommendations will 
be followed up by the committee this 
year under the chairmanship of Rep. 
Wright Patman (D., Tex.). 

Summarized, major proposals are: 
fines and jail terms for anti-trust of- 
fenders; triple damages for victims; 
creation of a special bi-partisan anti- 
trust court; more money for Justice 
Department’s Anti-Trust Division 
and the Federal ‘Trade Commission; 
tighter laws on competition in trans- 
portation; a study by FTC of bigness 
in business; amendment of. the Clay- 
ton Act to bar mergers achieved by 
buying assets rather than stock; a 
legal ban on consignment selling in 
the bread business. (So far, most 
complaints on consignment selling 
have been in connection with the 
food business. ) 

Another example of possible direct 
business controls came in a separate 
report from the same committee deal- 
ing with a study of “monopoly” in 
the tobacco industry. It proposed 
“that the FTC should be directed to 


make a study of the feasibility of re- 


quiring important cigaret manufac- 
turers to divest their smoking and 
chewing tobacco business from their 
cigaret business.” 

The committee singled out Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co., with Lucky Strike; 
Liggett & Myers, with Chesterfield, 
and R. J. Reynolds, with Camel, 
saying they do “over 86 per cent of 
the cigaret business, and they each 
have leading smoking and chewing 
tobacco brands which similarly dom- 
inate those fields.” 


Salesmen Present Strong 
Front in Washington 


You can look for organized sales- 
men to present a stronger front in 
Washington this year than ever be- 
fore. They have made great  or- 
ganizational strides in recent years 
and have begun to adopt some of the 
techniques of other special interest 
groups who have learned how to fur- 
ther their ideas in Washington. 

It is becoming increasingly im- 
portant for management to keep ad- 
vised of these activities. 

Key congressmen this month are 
being advised in detail of a_ broad 
legislative and economic program 
advocated by the National Council of 
Salesmen’s Organizations—an _ ex- 
panding group which has taken in 
wholesale salesmen from many di- 
verse fields and which has gained 
prestige as it has become more and 
more vocal. 

Legislative-wise it has three major 
proposals which may make some 
headway in the current session of 
Congress: 

(1) Renewal of the campaign 
for Social Security benefits for those 
salesmen now specifically excluded by 
Supreme Court decision and Senate 
Finance Committee interpretation, 
which overrode a proposed ruling for 
the exempted salesmen by __ the 
Treasury Department. 

(2) Liberalization of income tax 
rules to permit deductions where 
salesmen are victims of “double taxa- 
tion” because of occupational 
expenses. 

(3) A law permitting inclusion ot 
legal fees in judgments awarded sales- 
men suing for recovery of earned 
commissions. 

The Council also is working to- 
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CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC., Representatives. New York, Chicago, Detroit, Son Francisco, Los Angeles. 


JANUARY 


70 Share ia Wallas’ 
Srlliaut Night Life 
.,. batat home they read “The Dallas ews 


Distance means nothing to these Texans. Big Dallas is host 
to all the folks in a hundred miles. They belong to Dallas and 


Dallas belongs to them. Sell the readers 
of The News ond 


1 . ; you have sold the 
North Central Texas, bigger than all Massachusetts, Rhode Dollas Market. 


Here is a single, broad market, populous Northeast and 


Island and Connecticut. More buying power than any other 
area in the Southwest. 


Dallas is its city. The Dallas News is its newspaper. 


Ghe Dallas Morning News 


RADIO STATIONS WFAA AND WFAA Fv 
THE TEXAS ALMANAC 


15, 1949 


Member, Americon Newspoper Advertising Network 
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Hygela SUBSCRIBERS 


HAVE WHAT IT TAKES 
TO BUY HEALTH PRODUCTS 


—THE DESIRE FOR OPTIMUM 
HEALTH AND COMFORT 


They keep abreast of sound medi- 
cal information by reading 
HYGEIA, the Health Magazine 
of the American Medical Associ- 


ation. 


—THE ABILITY TO PAY FOR 
HEALTH AIDS AND CONVENI- 
ENCES 


67.6 per cent of HYGEIA sub- 
scribers own their own homes. 


31.2 per cent of HYGEIA sub- 
scribers are executive and pro- 
fessional men. 


60.2 per cent of HYGEIA sub- 
scribers have annual incomes over 


$3,000. 


HYGEIA subscribers rate well 
above average in insurance hold- 
ings—a reliable index to the sta- 
bility and steady income of family 
buying units. 


TO SELL products with a health appeal, tell your story to the 
health-minded, financially secure readers of HYGEIA. 


ww THE HEALTH MAGAZINE 
OF THE 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 NORTH DEARBORN - CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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ward establishment of a2 Salesmen’s 
Legal Advisory Bureau with key 
branches throughout the country to 
protect the rights and “‘best interests” 
of salesmen. It also proposes a na- 
tional arbitration panel to settle em- 
ployer-salesmen disputes. Another 
objective is a recognized policy of 
severance pay and protection of com- 
missions upon leaving employment. 


Short Notes on 
Washington Developments 

The “Statistical Abstract of the 
U. S.” for 1948, Census Bureau's 
prize summary of statistics on popu- 
lation, trade, production. finance, etc., 
can now be bought from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents for $2.75. 

If you'd find close scrutiny of 
the Congressional Record useful, you 
can order it through the Superintend- 
ent of Documents at $1.50 per month 
(remittance by money order). Or 
your Congressman might be able to 
put you on the complimentary list— 
each one has a quota of 75 free 
Records. . : 

‘Treasury Department's alcohol tax 
unit has ordered Calvert distillers to 
cease using the advertising slogan 
“Clear heads use Calvert” as com- 
ing under the ban against “represent- 
ing that the use of any distilled spirit 
has curative or therapeutic effects’”— 
a power which Treasury has similar 
to FTC’s authority over false and 
misleading advertising. . . . 

Commerce Department reports 
the total business population rose by 
less than 100,000 to 3.900,000 firms 
during 1948—compared with net 
gain of more than 600,000 in the 
two preceding years, thus closing 
principal gaps left by the war. . 
Latest Census Bureau estimate of 
U. S. population was 148,000,000 at 
year’s end. Mlarried couples num- 
ber almost 35,000,000 and more than 
3,000,000 families are living “dou- 
bled up” with other families. 

Despite the consumer credit re- 
strictions, Federal Reserve Board re- 
ports installment credit made a rise 
in November of about $100,000,000 
—to $7,917,000,000. Total consumer 
credit, including installment credit, 
charge accounts, loans and credit ex- 
tended for services, reached a peak 
of $15,319,000,000 in November— 
up 20 per cent over the year before. 


FLASH: ‘Through the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C.. 
subscribers can secure a new tabula- 
tion based on Social Security records 
of “Business Establishments, Employ- 
ment and ‘Taxable Pay Rolls, first 
quarter, 1947, by industry groups 
and by states and counties.” A full 
set of 51 reports costs $7. 
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NEW FIGURES... but an old story! 


The Detroit News’ 
weekday circulation 


432,112 


—again the highest weekday 
circulation ever attained 
by any Michigan newspaper 


— And First In Total Advertising Lineage 
In Michigan—4th In The United States! 


432,112—total weekday circulation 
§43,643—total Sunday circulation 


A.B.C, figures for 6-months 
period ending September 30, 1948 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E. 42ND ST., NEW YORK 17—THE JOHN E. LUTZ CO., TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 11 


Quwners and Operators of Radio Stations WWJ, WWJ-FM, WWJ-TV 
JANUARY 15, 1949 
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People’s Meeting Place (washington, p. c.) 


The Star carries more classified ads than the 3 other Washington 
papers combined. It is the people’s meeting place, bringing 
together buyers and sellers. National advertisers who follow 
this lead capitalize on a dependable Washington habit. 
Represented nationally by DAN A. 


CARROLL, 110 E. 42nd St., NYC 17; 
THE JoHN E. Lutz Co., Tribune 


Tower, Chicago 11. MeMBer: Bu- The Washington Star 


reau of Advertising ANPA, Metro- “ . o e 7 Je,° 
politan Group, American Newspaper Evening and Sunday Morning Editions 
Advertising Network, Inc. 


Se 


THE EVENING STAR BROADCASTING COMPANY OWNS AND OPERATES STATIONS WMAL, WMAL-FM, AND WMAL-TV 
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Fre Plain Dealer is the on/y Cleveland news- 


paper supporting all your local dealers in the famous THE \P.D) MEANS 


Cleveland 2-in-1 market—Greater Cleveland plus 26 Planned Distribution 4 

adjacent counties, including 141* prosperous cities. Do you know the localities in 

this rich market that will buy most 

. . ° . . ? 

This intensive and extensive coverage gives you << pet Ge Oe ee ae oe 
shortest cut to your biggest 


Ohio’s two richest retail markets at one exclusive, volume of sales? 


Saad hee er eave = FN S| See A. 


low-cost. Schedule the Cleveland Plain Dealer now The Plain Dealer Market Survey i 
} ~~: : ; Department can answer these ques- i 

as your ove primary advertising medium in these tions and others pertaining to your 

two great Northeastern Ohio buying markets. particular business. Call or write 


today for an appointment to receive 
this ‘ndividualized service. 


‘Akron, Canton, Youngstown 
not included. 


All Business is Local 


CLEVELAND | 


w=PLAIN DEALER 


x 


Cleveland’s Home Newspaper 


ek eee Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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Nor the Power of the Magazine Women Believe In 


Here’s what powers Journal advertising pag editorial vitality striking that, 
month after month. it attracts the world’s largest audited circulation of 


ii ~ JOURNAL 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending January 15, 1949 


AS HEADLINERS SEE 1949 


1949 will be this kind of year according to the men 
who write the headlines for the special year-end business 
review sections of the New York Times and the New 


York Herald Tribune. 


“U.S. economy firm in ’48, with few shadows in °49. 
... Many output records set, jobs at maximum; turn to 
buyers’ market shaves prices, big demand for durable 


goods is brake on decline.” (HT) 


“Boom is leveling off, most business men feel ; readjust- 
ment waited but no sharp dip seen.” (T) 


“Cracks start to show in inflationary trend; 6-month 
outlook good.” (‘T’) 


“U.S. profits gain by $2,000,000,000. American indus- 
try’s earnings approximate $20,000,000,000 to set new 
high record.” (T) 


“Steel industry sees continued rise in output. Producers 
talk of 94,000,000 tons, say market will take every 
pound.” (HT) 


“U.S. imports in ’48 set a record high. Total approxi- 
p £ PI 

mating 7 billions represents an increase of 25 per cent 

over °47.” (T). “Exports boom is fading as imports 


gain.” (HT) 


U. S. LABOR FORCE 


MILLIONS OF PERSONS 59.9 
) 


EMPLOYED 
45.8 


° 


1939 1947 1948 


AVERAGE AVERAGE NOV. 
SOURCE: U. S. COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 


CRAPHIC BY PICK-S, W. Y. 
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“Quick rise is seen in heavy industry. Sales and oper- 
ating rates held likely to exceed first 1948 quarter by 
5%.” (T) 


“Business sensitive to profit margin. High break-even 
points may act as triggers to set off inventory liquida- 
tion.” (T) 


“No major strikes seen in 6 months. What happens 
then depends on the limits labor sets for fourth-round 
wage rise.” (T) 


SAVINGS UP, SALES DOWN 


There was a lot of shaking of the head and viewing 
with alarm in December, because Christmas trade was 
off during the first 15 days. It picked up strongly the 
week before Christmas, and while official figures are not 
available yet from the Government, it seems apparent that 
December at least broke even with the same month of 
the preceding year, and possibly went ahead by about the 
same margin which the Department of Commerce esti- 
mates for the month of November, which was a 1% gain. 


Many reasons have been ascribed to the decline: size- 
able layoffs in many industries, rebellion against high 
prices, satisfaction of pent-up demands. ‘The one un- 
publicized item which may have some bearing was dis- 
covered by the International Statistical Bureau in a study 
of Federal Reserve Board statements. This is a sharp 
increase in savings being made out of current income. In 
1939 we were saving 3.8% of disposable income; in 1947 
the average was 5.1; in the second quarter of 1948 it was 
6.2, but it jumped to 7.8% in the third quarter and there 
is a strong suspicion that fourth quarter figures will show 
a further tendency to increase current savings and to 
defer purchases. 


Although savings relative to disposable income were 
more than double pre-war in the third quarter, present 
conditions are unprecedented and the relative increase 
may go further, thinks the International Statistical 
Bureau. Every increase of 1% in savings relative to dis- 
posable income would represent a withdrawal of about 2 
billion dollars in purchasing power from funds available 
for spending. “Such withdrawals in the first quarter seem 
more than likely to offset favorable developments.” 


“REAL” WEEKLY EARNINGS 


According to a study made by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, the weekly earnings of factory work- 
ers, after adjustments for changes in the cost of living, 
were greater in November than in any one of the preced- 
ing 28 months, and almost a third more than in 1939. 
The figures (p. 36) are before taxes, and so the compari- 
son with 1939 is not strictly accurate, but taxes are less 
today than they were in the 1945-1947 period, and conse- 
quently the November “real” weekly earnings, shown on 
the next page, are even more favorable than indicated. 


‘ 


The all-time peak in “real” weekly earnings, $64.02, 
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was reached in January, 1945. But in that war period, 
the work week exceeded last November’s by 5.6 hours, 
nearly all of which was paid for at premium rates. 


Gross “Real” 
Average Consumers’ Average Average 
Weekly Price Weekly Weekly 
Date Earnings Index(1) Earnings(2) Hours 
1939 Average $23.86 58.1 $41.07 37.7 
January, 1945 47.50 74.2 64.02 45.4 
July, 1946 43.38 82.5 52.58 39.7 
November, 1947 51.29 96.3 53.26 40.4 
November, 1948 54.49 100.6 54.17 39.8 
(1) 1948 (11 mo. avg.)—100 (2) In 1948 dollars 


WHAT HAPPENED TO C-NOTE BETTORS? 


Every so often we start chewing on some statistics with- 
out being at all sure whether we have discovered a trend 
which is in any way significant. Right now we have some 
figures compiled by the Racing Commission of the State 
of New York which may show that the small guy is rela- 
tively more affluent and optimistic than the erstwhile big- 
shot. 


The figures go back to 1945, which, so far as spendings 
were concerned, was a year of fabulous nonsense com- 
parable to the late 1920's. Nearly everybody had lots of 
money—especially the black marketeers—and there wasn’t 
much you could buy with it in the stores. So lots of people 
threw it around rather recklessly at the race tracks, and 
in New York the improvers-of-the-breed poured $470,- 
633,390 through the mutuel windows. But last year people 
weren't tossing folding money around with such abandon, 
and there were cars, houses and appliances to buy. So it 
isn’t surprising that betting was only 71% of the 1945 
total. 


PERSONAL CONSUMPTION 
EXPENDITURES For 
DURABLE GOODS 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


AUTOMOBILES & PARTS 
8.7 


Hct 


TOTAL 
23.6 
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* 32> QUARTER SEASONALLY ADJUSTED ANNUAL RATE 
SOURCE: FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


GRAPHIC BY PICK-S. mY, 
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What is intriguing 1s the relative decline in the various 
windows, ranging from the $2 wickets up to the ones 
patronized by the C-note bettors. . . . Business at the $100 
windows last year was only 37% as much as in 1945, as 
compared with 63% at the $50 windows, 82% at the $10 
kind, 889% where the 5-buck patrons go and 82% for the 


+a 


$2 minimum wagers. 


Questions: Are the guys with $50 and $100 notes be- 
coming, like the dodo, an extinct specie? Have they merely 
transferred their patronage to the bookies to escape part 
of the tax bite? Does the relative stability of the $2 to $10 
windows really have significance in a marketing sense, as 
meaning that Mr. Average Man and his better half are 
better off relatively than the “carriage trade” folks? Per- 
haps the figures don’t mean a thing except portraying a 
general belt tightening. Take ‘em away! 


FARMERS FOUR TIMES BETTER OFF 


At a recent economic forum of the National Industrial 
Conference, Louis H. Bean of the Bureau of Labor Sta: 
tistics expressed the belief that farm income in 1949, in 
view of a stable level of production and a somewhat lower 
level of prices, may be off as much as 109% from 1948. 


But the Agriculture Department says that net farm in- 
come (gross income minus expenses) was about $16.5 
billion in 1948 as compared with $17.8 billion in 1947. 
A 10° decline would bring the figure down to about 
$15.0 billion for 1949, but even so, this would mean that 
in 1949 farmers will be making four times as much as in 
pre-war 1939-40. With markets and prices guaranteed by 
Government price support, they should be a sturdy prop 
under the national economy. 


THE PENDULUM IN POLLS 


‘The committee of nationally known statisticians and 
social scientists appointed to study the failure of public 
opinion polls to forecast the 1948 election, reports that 
the polling organizations used inadequate methods and 
were over-confident about their ability to do a difficult 
task with the usual polling methods. 


The net effect of the election polling fiasco on commer- 
cial market research seems negligible. We have heard of a 
few company executives who cancelled orders for market 
research either because they lost confidence in the accuracy 
of the results or through fear that the findings would not 
be acceptable to the people they wanted to impress. ‘These 
cancellations seem to be matched by others who decided 
that possibly their samples were inadequate, and _ these 
people boosted their expenditures over what had _ been 
planned. . . . To be an outstanding success in any endeavor 
it isn’t necessary to be right all the time, as my friend 
William Feather points out. If you’re right more than 
half the time, you may win a medal or make a million 
dollars. He made these remarks in connection with the 
statistical fact that the great Cy Young pitched 511 win- 
ning games out of a total of 906, a record that never has 
been equalled. 


But sound commercial market research can take a great 
deal of the guesswork out of business, and permit a busi- 
ness man to achieve a much better record than the 56% 
of Cy Young. 

PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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Is the Meat Industry | 
On Threshold of a Marketing Revolution ? 


There now are nearly 400 self-service stores, operated 


mainly by independents, selling pre-packaged meats. Do 


they foretell the day when fresh meats will be sold under 


brand names in all kinds of food outlets? The experts differ. 


Something is happening in the meat 
industry that may have far-reaching 
consequences. 


It’s the development of pre-pack- 


aged, self-service meat merchandising. 
There are now, according to a count 
made by Armour & Co., nearly 400 
100% self-service meat stores in oper- 
ation in the 48 states.* 

If this trend should accelerate, as 
some authorities in the field believe, 
perhaps the single most important im- 
plication is that, under self-service, 
each individual cut can and will be 
branded. Thus, the amount and type 
of national advertising done by the 
meat packers will become a more sig- 
nificant competitive factor than ever 
before. 

While the major meat packers are 
watching the development closely, 
they generally incline toward a 
“watch-and-wait” point of view. 
They do not—as yet—see eye to eye 
with Jack W. Dickie of Napa, Calif., 
who is generally considered the coun- 
try’s leading authority on pre-pack- 
aged self-service meats. 


Changes Predicted 


Six months ago Mr. Dickie pre- 
dicted major changes in the meat in- 
dustry, an industry “which, until re- 
cently, has resisted modern distribu- 
tion trends to a surprising degree.” 
He sees electrolysis, high-voltage 
treatment, pre-cooking, freezing, and 
pre-packaging of fresh meats, as 
“making the wholesaling and _retail- 
ing of meats, fish and poultry an en- 
tirely different business from what it 
is today.” To this, one spokesman 
for the packers replies, “While it is 
certainly true that some of these de- 
velopments may come about, they cer- 
tainly are a long way off . . . progress 
of this sort in the meat packing in- 
dustry would be evolutionary rather 
than revolutionary in character. They 


a 


* See state-by-state tabulation, page 40. 
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will require major revisions in physi- 
cal processing facilities... .” 

However, despite some formidable 
obstacles, including local and state 
laws, opposition of traditional meat 
dealers, the open antagonism of union 
butchers, and some skepticism on the 
part of consumers, the facts seem to 
indicate that Mr. Dickie’s ideas are 
showing some newsworthy signs of 
developing into reality. 


Where They Are Located 


According to Armour & Co., which 
has been carrying on a continuous 
research project on the subject, the 
greatest clusters of self-service meat 
stores are in the New York, Phila- 
delphia and Los Angeles metropolitan 
areas. There is also a concentration 
in the Phoenix-Tucson area, one in 
Denver, and one in Indianapolis. Chi- 
cago had none on Sept. 1, 1948 (the 
date of Armour’s self-service meat 
store count), but since then the Jewel 
Food Stores have established two, one 
in Elmhurst and the other in Bar- 
rington, both close-in suburbs. 

M. S. Morse, vice-president of 
Jewel, says, “Both are babies and 
we must wait to see how the idea 
works out. The customers seem to 
like the plan. Our feeling is that sell- 
ing meats is about like selling other 
food products. The customer likes to 
look and make his own selection. It is 
going to take some time before we can 
determine the value of the plan.” 

Approximately three-fourths of the 
stores are independently owned. Only 
13 belong to national chains. The re- 
maining 86 are operated by local or 
sectional chains. Some leading retail 
operators are moving aggressively into 
100% self-service meats while others 
are feeling their way. 

Armour points out that the rumble 
of excitement over the merchandising 
of quick frozen meats, heard two or 
three years ago, has waned consider- 


ably. (This applies only to retail . 


items. Quick frozen meats for hotels, 
restaurants and institutions present 
quite a different story. Also, certain 
types of quick frozen meats seem to 
offer considerable sales possibilities 
even at retail—poultry, for example. ) 

Now, to quote the Armour spokes- 
man further, the interest of the re- 
tailer has switched to pre-packaged 
fresh meats and to pre-packaged cured 
and smoked meat products such as 
ham, bacon, sausage, luncheon meats 
and loaf goods. 

It is estimated that retailers to date 


‘ have purchased some 30,000 counter 


cases that could be used for self-serv- 
ice meats. This figure is exclusive of 
frozen food cases. No one knows how 
these 30,000 cases are actually being 
used. Some are used for cheese and 
other dairy items, some for cold cuts 
and prepared salads, others for 
smoked meats. There is no figure 
available on the number of stores on 
a partial self-service basis on meats. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the 
number exceeds 5,000 at the present. 


Things to Come 


Let’s take a look at what Mr. 
Dickie told the Nation’s grocers to 
expect before very long.* Instead of 
meat animals being sold in the shape 
of whole carcasses and reaching the 
butcher shop in that form as they do 
now, the butchering would be done 
in the cattle-raising area and the cuts 
of meat would go out pre-packaged, 
possibly pre-cooked or fast-frozen, 
through the wholesaler or distributor 
to the retailer. Each individual cut 
would carry the brand name of the 
packer. (Presently the cutting and 

packaging are being done on the 
premises of the dealer.) 

To quote Mr. Dickie: “Self-serv- 
ice meats tomorrow will be pre-pack- 
aged in central packaging plants. 
These plants, in all probability, will 
be of smaller size than the ones we 
know today. Each cattle-raising area 
will have one situated at the most 
advantageous spot so that all cattle 
in that area can be driven to it. There 
the cattle will be slaughtered, cooled, 
boned, and the meat pre-packaged. ... 
This will save shrinkage, trim, spoil- 
age, freight, labor. It will assure the 


* Speaking before the 49th Convention 
of the National Association of Retail 
Grocers, Atlantic City, June 22, 1948. 
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purchaser of a standardized product 
in perfect condition.”” Something 
Dickie did not mention is regarded 
as an advantage by the packers them- 
selves: Vast amounts of raw materials 
for industrial by-products, now more 
or less wasted in the retail butcher 
shops, would be salvaged and put to 
profitable use. 

Again, Mr. Dickie: “The competi- 
tion between packers will be intense, 
and sales promotion of meats will 
reach its zenith. Distribution of meats 
will be more wide-spread than is now 
possible. Provided additional meat 
production is made available (Ameri- 
ca now consumes all it raises), con- 
sumption of meat might be greatly in- 
creased. 

“.... It’s going to be easier on 
the housewife. As she goes home from 
work, shopping or a social engage- 
ment, she can pause at any one of.a 
choice of retail outlets for an attrac- 
tive, informative package containing 
the meat course for dinner, possibly 
almost ready to serve. 

“Electrolysis will play an important 
part in bringing about the revolution 
in meat distribution and merchan- 
dising. Roasts will be pre-cooked be- 
fore freezing so that the housewife 
will just have to brown and heat 
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“PIK IT-N-PAK IT": It's a self-service meat store in Napa, Calif. Cases extend for 
77 feet. Labels reveal cut, weight, price per pound and cost of package. A code 
cues retailer on slow-moving items. Overhead runs 10-12%; butcher shops run 16%. 


through before serving. ‘This will 
keep the time required to prepare 
these meats for the table on a par 
with present methods for other types 
of foods served at the same meal.” 
Just a little further in the future 
he foresees meat distribution as even 
dispensing with low temperature stor- 
age and display. “Present experiments 
could develop to the point where 
meats, after being treated with ex- 
tremely high voltage to kill or allay 
the bacteria, will be packaged and 
displayed without aid of refrigeration.” 
Even though the major packers dis- 
agree with Mr. Dickie so far as the 
time factors in his predictions are 
concerned, none quarrel with the 
basic factors he presents. ‘They criti- 
cize him largely on the basis of being 
an enthusiast, a reaction perhaps not 
unexpected from a traditionally con- 
servative industry. Wherever the area 
of truth lies—between Mr. Dickie’s 
prognostications and the more cau- 
tious approach of the meat packers— 
the developments under discussion are 
considered by many authorities in 


marketing to be worthy of immediate 
examination and careful watching in 
the immediate future. 

One of the stumbling blocks in the 
path of pre-packaged, _ self-service 
meats is that the traditional butcher 
shop owner is vastly suspicious of the 
whole idea. He fears it may ease him 
out of the distribution picture. Work- 
ing butchers and the unions that rep- 
resent them are understandably even 
more hostile. It is true that the 
processing and packaging plants in the 
cattle-raising areas would use meat 
cutters and these would belong to 
unions, but that hardly consoles the 
highly paid working butchers who see 
their jobs vanishing from tens of 
thousands of big and little shops and 
market meat departments. 

The new trend—if it is a trend— 
is faced with more than the resistance 
of meat dealers and the opposition of 
working butchers. They have the law 
behind them in most of the communi- 
ties of the Nation. 

Take California, which is acting 4s 
a proving ground. In most cities and 
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towns in that state there is an ordi- 
nance setting forth where and how 
uncured and uncooked meats, fish and 
poultry may be sold. Most of these 
laws were put into effect long before 
modern developments in quick freez- 
ing, refrigeration, and_ refrigerated 
display equipment were factors. Usu- 
ally, they require that fresh meats 
may be retailed only from stores, or 
departments of markets, which are 
equipped with walk-in refrigerated 
oxes of certain size, with specified 
plumbing outlets; and they forbid the 
sale of meats before 8 or 9 a. m., after 
6 p. m., and on Sundays and holidays. 

There are local exceptions to the 
latter regulation which, where they 
exist, are claimed by butchers to be a 
health, measure. Meat should not be 
sold, they assert, except when city 
meat inspectors are on duty. Critics 
of the measure, as well as of the other 
regulations governing retail stores 
Where fresh meats are sold, say they 
Were drawn to give butchers a mo- 
nopoly in fresh meat sales; they claim 
that today’s methods of processing 
and refrigerated display render them 
obsolete. Legislative tugs of war, as 
might be expected, are already de- 
veloping. Oakland, Calif., is one 
battle ground. The little town of 
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Sausalito, in the same state, is an- 
other. 

The Alameda County Retail Gro- 
cers’ Association, Oakland, admitted- 
ly with the collaboration and moral 
support of frozen food processors, is 
challenging the legal bars to the mod- 
ern merchandising of pre-packaged, 
frozen meats, fish and poultry. At 
present, in Oakland and_= smaller 
towns in the county, retailers who sell 
uncooked or uncured meat, fish or 
fowl, must have a walk-in refrigera- 
tor maintained at a temperature of 
not less than 45° Fahrenheit. Calling 
this law obsolete in the face of mod- 
ern developments, the grocers are pro- 
posing a revision, soon to go before 
the city council, which will permit 
sale of pre-packaged frozen meats 
from cabinets which are maintained 
at a temperature of not more than 5° 
Fahrenheit. 

J. C. Green, secretary-manager of 
the grocers’ group, says change in the 
law is necessary because, for one 
thing, it prevents frozen meats from 
being properly retailed. Grocers are 
as good as forbidden to handle them; 
butchers are not equipped to do so. 
‘The ordinance Green has drawn up 
describes the kinds of equipment re- 


quired for display at retail of all, 


uncured and uncooked meats. Favor- 
able action by the city council is said 
by grocer-spokesmen to be virtually 
assured. They claim there is no rea- 
sonable defense for the obsolete ordi- 
nance. 

Food dealers in San Francisco 
make no secret of the fact that Oak- 
land’s success in this move will be the 
signal for similar action in that city. 
Smaller towns are expected to follow 
suit. 

‘The hot question of after-hours, 
Sunday and holiday selling of meats 
is not raised in the Oakland attempt 
at the modernization of meat retail- 
ing law; but in Sausalito, across the 
Golden Gate from San Francisco, a 
grocer’s defiance of the local ordi- 
nance restricting the sale of fresh 
meats to the hours between 9 and 6 
o'clock, weekdays, has grown into a 
test case which food men throughout 
the state are watching. The grocer 
contends that his customers want to 
be able to buy meats when they want 
them and when they have the time to 
shop, which may be in the evening, on 
Sundays or holidays. 

Obviously the success of the meat 
merchandising program described by 
Mr. Dickie requires that restrictions 
like those being challenged by the 
California food retailers—covertly or 
openly aided by packers and proces- 
sors—be removed. It requires enthusi- 
astic, not resentful or gruding accep- 
tance and promotion by retailers and 
their employes. It calls for expansion 
in the number and kinds of outlets. 
And everything will depend upon 
consumer satisfaction and approval. 

While no statistics have been un- 
covered which indicate the extent to 
which newly opened food markets are 
putting in complete or partial self- 
service for meat, at: least so far as 
California is concerned, self-service 
definitely seems to be gaining ground. 
This applies also to stores being re- 
modelled. SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
field editor visited a number of the 
new-type meat retailers in Northern 
California, where some of the more 
advanced set-ups and selling methods 
are bein experimented with. Prac- 
tically all are associated with markets 
where the grocery sections and often 
the produce are completely  self- 
service. 

The meat section usually is far 
more comprehensive than the old- 
style butcher shop, which it does not 
remotely resemble in appearance. In 
addition to its shining, white porce- 
lain and chrome and plate glass cabi- 
nets with pre-packaged steaks, chops 
and roasts, ground meats, liver hearts, 
tongue, etc., it will usually have 
neatly departmentalized sections for 
poultry, fresh and frozen; fish; deli- 
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No. 
State Stores 
Alabama | 
Arizona 26 
Arkansas | 
California ; 67 
Colorado 18 


Connecticut 
Delaware me 
Florida ates has | 
Georgia 
Idaho 


Illinois 
Indiana 
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Kansas 
Kentucky 
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Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 


Wwwnow nwOoO-—wWw 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 


*—Compiled by Armour & Company. 


catessen; canned meats; and dairy 
products. 

According to Mr. Dickie, survey 
figures reveal that 75% of consumers 
now use canned meats; 90% buy 
dairy products at least once a week; 
50% buy fresh fish at least once a 
week. Poultry sales have increased 
37% in the last ten years; and deli- 
catessen items should and can produce 
20% of a meat dealer’s volume. Pre- 
packaging in all of these commodities, 
according to Dickie, should make it 
possible for the dealer to increase vol- 
ume and profit with little if any in- 
crease in labor and overhead. 


It Works Here 


A typical meat retailer of the new 
type and one which will be a natural 
outlet for the kind of meat merchan- 
dising predicted, is the Pik It’N’Pak 
It store in Lierman’s Fine Foods 
Market, Napa, Calif. Dickie himself 
started this, the second self-service 
meat market in California, during the 
war. He built it up from a business 
of $125,000 a year to about $600,000. 
Its present owner, Earl Harwood, is 
operating it with two butchers beside 
himself and three packaging clerks. 
Overhead in a service butcher shop 
of the same size would run about 
16% of volume, Harwood estimates. 
His self-service market has an over- 
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100% SELF-SERVICE MEAT STORES—BY STATES 
As of September 1, 1948* = 


No. = 
State Stores 
Nevada .... Pee TT | : 
New Hampshire . Re a E 
ee. ECE = 
New Mexico : tae 
New York ..... BEAU 
NS OP Tee 
SS Sree 
EE So fars ek tae .20 
NN nv inde viad ads ie 
NN 3s es nla diaiacra a aebran 9 
Pennsylvania ........... 24 
Rhode Island . 7 
South Carolina . 0 
South Dakota cn 
Tennessee ..... <a 
Texas .. 31 
| ae _- 
Vermont wena . © 
Virginia ....... 
ee ree Pe 
Washington, D.C, . 5b 
West Virginia “es 
Wisconsin 7 
Wyoming 2 

OO 
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head of 10-12% of volame of meat 
sold. 

The store is spotless, neon-lighted, 
with never a whiff or sign of carnage. 
A wide aisle separates two rows of 
self-service refrigerated cases running 
a total of 77 feet. In them are trans- 
parent packages containing every sort 
of meat cut in beef, veal, lamb and 
pork, in a variety of weights. 

A label on each package tells the 
customer the weight, price per pound, 
and cost of the package, while a code 
date on each helps the retailer to 
keep track of slow-moving cuts. 
Other cabinets offer pre-cut packaged 
fish, and fresh or frozen poultry, all 
transparently packaged and labeled 
in the same way. Smoked meats and 
delicatessen items have their sections 
too. 

Off the main part of the store open 
the wrapping room and the refrigera- 
tor room, the former 12’ x 12’, the 
latter 18’ x 10’. Beyond these is a 
deep freeze consumer locker service 
with 244 lockers each with a capacity 
of from 350 to 450 pounds of meat. 
Overhead meat rails for conveying 
carcasses run from the receiving door 
to these various rooms. In the re- 
frigerator room violet ray lamps play 
bacteria-arresting light over the hang- 
ing meats. In the future, when and 
if packing plant pre-packaging be- 


comes a reality, this equipment will] 
be unnecessary in the retail store, 
making for a lighter overhead. 

How are customers responding? 
Dickie says surveys show that at least 
70% of consumers prefer self-service 
meat buying. The success of the self- 
service meat operators who have been 
the pioneers is proof of public ac- 
ceptance, he believes, commenting: “ 
believe I have assisted in installing 
and starting more operators of self- 
service meats than anyone in _ the 
country, and I know of only two in- 
stances where they have not been al- 
most an instantaneous success.”’* 

When they have failed or been only 
indifferently successful the reasons 
may have been half-heartedness on 
the part of the operator, insufficient 
or inadequate display facilities, or, 
above all, failure to properly intro- 
duce and sell the idea to the con- 
sumer. For success in self-service meat 
merchandising, Dickie emphasizes, 
display equipment must be sufficient 
to show the store’s full range of kinds 
and cuts of meat in packages of a 
sufficient variety of weights, for wide 
appeal. “All of the elements entering 
into good packaging will require 
strict application. . . . Each piece of 
meat must be cut in a superior man- 
ner. . . . The merchandise replace- 
ments and displays must be done with 
the art of a master. 


Convincing Customers 


“The customer, who may at first 
feel frustrated because she can no 
longer consult her butcher, ask for 
special cuts and similar services, must 
be met and helped by a ‘host’ or 
‘hostess,’ and educated in the new 
method of buying meat. Label in- 
formation must be informative and 
complete.” 

All this is already being done in 
many of the stores that are pioneer- 
ing the new type of meat merchan- 
dising. How long a step it will be 
from pre-cut. pre-packaged meats pre- 
pared on the meat dealer’s premises 
to preparation at the wholesale or 
packer level. is for anyone to predict. 
As fast as the restrictions now being 
fought in California go down, as op- 
position of interested groups gives 
way, as prejudice is overcome, the 
wav will be opened for change. 

And the change, when and if it 
comes, will call for a new type of 
packer and wholesale salesman to do 
a selling job in which dealer training 
in new methods will be an absolute 
necessity. 


* Statement from open forum discussion 
on self-service meat merchandising at the 
convention of the California State Gro- 
cers’ and Merchants’ Assn., Fresno, Sept. 
1948. 
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Why They Stop for a 
"10-Second Demonstration” 


As a sales aid for its vacuum cleaner, the Lewyt Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has developed a combination display-demon- 
stration center it calls the "Market Place.” It converts display 
space on the dealer's floor into a demonstration center. 


The "Market Place” is designed for high traffic locations. 
With it, salesmen can quickly stage 10-second, attention- 
getting demonstrations, or be fully prepared with equipment 
and sales patter to put on a full-scale demonstration of all the 
Lewyt features. 


For a step-by-step report on the progress of a sale, see the 
accompanying photographs. 


> POST SALE HOME DEMONSTRATION: Within 48 hours after the 
sale, a Lewyt demonstrator arrives in the buyer's home to show how to 
get full use out of the cleaner. Lewyt not only seeks a satisfied customer, 
but an enthusiastic one. Lewyt declares that the vacuum cleaner has 
been in the pots and pans class, that is, the owner of a vacuum cleaner 
has not had particular pride of possession. The proud owner of a vacuum 
cleaner tells neighbors about the product. So on a “Demo-Call" the 
Lewyt demonstrator (who works for the distributor) finds new leads. 


<@ 10-SECOND DEMONSTRATOR: It's the attention- 
getter (called the “Junior-Demo"). It helps salesmen 
cash in on store traffic. With it, they can tell the four 
major features of the Lewyt vacuum cleaner to the 
largest number of people while they are in dealers’ 
stores. The salesman's lead-in question to a prospect, 
"Do you have 10 seconds?" invariably is answered 
"ves." In this time (using pre-tested sales patter), 
prospects hear about the four major features: carpet 
nozzle, no bag to empty, power, and quiet operation. 
Usually, the prospect is willing for the salesman to take 
step No. 2: to go into the 12-point demonstration. 


W NOW HE'S TALKING FEATURES: The 10-second 
"Junior-Demo" has aroused her interest. Everything is 
readily at hand for the salesman to swing into the 12- 
point explanation of the Lewyt vacuum cleaner. Pic- 
tures and captions in the background serve as a sales 
guide as the salesman runs over all Lewyt features. 


ON THE WALL .. . back of Walter F. Gruen- 
desk black and 


“Charlie.”’ Charlie’s an Asiatic 


inger’s is a white drawing of 
who carries all his 
possessions—a staff, a farming tool, a tent—on his 
back. Charlie helps Walter keep his sense of prospec- 
tive. For Walter Grueninger, new president of the 
100 
Magazine Antiques and The New Republic has so 
many irons in the fire his desk stays at white heat. 


The 100 Million Club is the largest group of mail 


Million Club and circulation director of the 


order specialists in the world. Founded in 1927 to 
discuss problems of interest to mail order folk, it 
numbers as members The American Bible Society to 
Standard Oil, has a waiting list of eligibles for 
membership. With his spare time, Walter, a big, 
soft-spoken man, adds to his collection of 8,000 
phonograph records, writes on recorded music for 
Consumers Research Bulletin, serves on the board of 
The ‘Town Hall Club, attends an average of 50 con- 
certs a year, publishes his articles in The American 
THlome, Parents’, etc. If there’s an hour left over at 
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the year’s end he goes deep-sea fishing! 
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They're in the News 


By Harry Woodward, Jr. 


No. But those 


BUTTER AND EGG MAN? ... 
are practically the only 
Wesby R. 
He’s General Foods Corp.’s new vice-president in 
charge of the Sales Division. He’s headed the com- 
pany’s sales job since January 1, 


food which 


Parker doesn’t have a hand in selling. 


commodities 


1947 as general 
manager of sales, but now he’s got a title to go with 
the work. Wes Parker went to General Foods in 
1944 as s.m. for grocery products of Iigleheart 
Brothers, one of the many ramifications of General. 
Before that he kneaded flour sales for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. He’d been with them 22 years when 
General Foods nabbed him. After he finished at 
Brown University Wes attended the American In- 
stitute of Baking in Chicago, where he learned, 
among other things, how to make a three-egg cake. 
He belongs to a number of clubs (Sales Executive of 
New York, for instance) including the Nargus 
Asparagus Club. Absolutely, he says, that’s its 
name. Avocations: bird-dogs, hunting, fishing, golf, 
music, philately and church work. 


NO HAND-PAINTED TIE... for this huck- 
ster. If you're conditioned in your thinking by Mr. 
Wakeman’s idea of an advertising man, meet 
Marion Harper, Jr. At 32 he’s president of one of 
the biggest of the agencies, M[cCann-Erickson, Inc. 
Mr. Harper is quiet, wears glasses, looks like a pro- 
tessor of Greek at Yale, is a violent student, works 
12 hours a day. He hardly knows what the inside of 
the Stork Club looks like—and cares less. Marion 
Harper grew up in Oklahoma City, went to public 
schools because his father believed in them, came 
east to Andover only as preparation for Yale. In 
1938 he bagged his sheepskin from Yale—in a 
breeze, of course 


and spent the next six months 
ringing doorbells as a salesman, “for experience.” 
Then he came to McCann as office boy. How’s 
that for an eight-year leap—ofhice boy to president ? 
Also he likes women in advertising. So much, in fact, 
that he married one. She’s in charge of copy research 
at his agency, and she laughs that he didn’t get her 
the job. She already had it! 
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A MERE FIVE YEARS... and 30 years prep- 
aration—that’s all it took. Five years from the day 
Frank M. Folsom hooked up with the Radio Cor- 
poration as a vice-president in charge of the RCA 
Victor Division, he was given the presidential chair 
of the whole shebang. It was the 30 years of careful 
preparation that did it. Before Mr. F. came to RCA 
he had chalked up three decades of distinguished 
service in merchandising, served two years as Chief 
of the Procurement Branch of the U. S. Navy, had 
won the Medal of Merit and the Distinguished 
Civilian Service Award, the Navy’s highest honor. 
As American as Plymouth Rock, Frank Folsom’s 
family settled in Hingham, Mass., back in 1638. By 
the time Frank came along the Folsoms had worked 
West to Sprague, Washington, where he was born. 
Began his career with Lipman Wolfe Depart- 
ment Store in Portland, Ore., stayed with depart- 
ment stores for a couple of decades. For seven years 


—trom °33 to ‘40—he was a vice-president of 


\Iontgomery Ward. 
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TV TODAY — measured against markets 


The pigmy suddenly becomes giant and there are more 
growing pains to come. Even in this changing picture, data 
from SM's Survey of Buying Power can be helpful in evalu- 


ating markets where television facilities are available. 


With the linking of the Eastern and Middle Western 
coaxial cables of American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
on January 11, sales demonstrations via television now are 
possible in upwards of 700,000 homes simultaneously. 

Families in 15 major metropolitan city areas can sit in 
their homes and watch cars roll off assembly lines in De- 
troit and be put through their paces on the proving 
grounds; Bostonians can see beer being made in St. Louis 
or Milwaukee; Pittsburgh matrons can watch models 
show off the latest creations in New York’s dressmaking 
salons. 

John Crosby, writing in his syndicated New York 
Herald Tribune column, January 3, says, “One of the 
things we'll have to get used to on television is the com- 
mercials. This will take some doing and don’t think your 
experience in radio is going to be much help. ‘Television 
is a new field, kiddies, full of limitless possibilities for as- 
sailing the eye and ear simultaneously. 

“On television they demonstrate the darn things—the 
magic start your car gets from the gasoline, the instant 
suds, the click-click, pull-pull.” 

‘The medium which many call the sales manager’s own 
(because of its demonstration possibilities) now moves 
up beside older forms of advertising media in extent and 
Hexibility. 

\ television network now in operation is big enough to 
demand the attention of national advertisers, and it 
reaches swiftly increasing audiences in a roughly 40-mile 
radius in and around nearly a score of major markets. 

Throughout the remainder of the Nation television 
facilities are available, but not yet on cable or radio relay 
connections, located from Atlanta to Seattle, from Syra- 
cuse to the major California cities, from Cincinnati and 
Dayton to Albuquerque and Salt Lake City. In these 
markets advertisers may test products, localize merchan- 
dising drives, and learn to use the advertising-demonstra- 
tion possibilities of the new medium. 

Makers of television sets are boosting production by 
almost astronomical bounds. In January, 1947, they 
turned out 5,437 sets. By January, 1948, production was 
28,634, a gain of 427%. 

In November (latest figures available) production was 
122,304 sets, or a gain of 2149% over the January, 
1947 level. 

Because this new medium is growing so rapidly and 
has such unusual interest to sales executives, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT will give its readers a round-up several times 
during the year 1949, 

Here are other salient features in the picture today: 

1. Over 800,000 TV sets installed by Dec. 1, 1948, in 

markets served by TV stations. 

2. Over 50,000 more sets installed in areas not yet 

served by stations. 
3. Families with sets on Eastern Cable and intercon- 
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nected facilities are approaching 600,000 in 
number. 

4. Those on Middle Western Cable exceed 126,000. 

5. With A. T. & T.’s new cable linking the Eastern 
and the Middle Western webs through Pitts- 
burgh (January 11), more than 700,000 installed 
sets can be tuned in to one overall hookup. ‘This 
includes DuMont’s Pittsburgh station, WDTYV, 
which begins operations with the opening of the 
link, and totals 15 cities. (Providence and New 
Haven are scheduled to tie in to the web very 
shortly. ) 

6. In late December Max F. Balcom, vice president 
and treasurer of Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 
and president of the Radio Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, estimated that 1948 TV set production 
would exceed 850,000. He also said, “Antici- 
pating increasing demand in 1949, television set 
manufacturers predict that the industry will be 
able to produce 2,000,000 units if no bottlenecks 
occur in raw materials and components. If this 
goal is achieved, and distributors and retailers do 
a good merchandising job, more than 3,000,000 
television receivers will be in use by 1950.” 


Measurements of the Consumer Market 


Television is still so new and so rapidly-growing that 
precise market measurements are impossible at this mo- 
ment. While every station has a theoretical seeing radius 
of 40 miles, the reception varies station by station, and 
by such things as distance, distortion by tall buildings, 
diathermy instruments, and several other factors. In an 
upper-midtown New York apartment house, for ex- 
ample, two stations come through perfectly on a set where 
a roof aerial is not permitted, the third is adequate, the 
fourth fair-to-poor, the fifth pretty terrible, and the sixth 
impossible. 

In a tavern across the street from the SM office there 
likewise is a varied reception (on a set of the same make), 
but with the quality of the individual stations more or 
less in reverse to the uptown apartment house reception. 

Measurement of the audience for your program there- 
fore has even more imponderabies than is true of radio. 
All of the factors which go to make up the radio audience 
—the popularity of the station and its power, the type 
and quality of the program, the hour, the popularity of 
preceding and following programs on the same station— 
all of these apply to television, but several new hard-to- 
measure elements are added. 

How much of the audience is made up of new set 
owners, for example? There’s terrific novelty appeal for 
the first few weeks. Nearly every member of the family 
watches at every opportunity. Neighbors “drop by” in 
droves. Then, as the novelty wears off, watching and 
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listening taper off to a normal. How does a given station 
come through to the individual set owner? Once the 
novelty appe sal is over, the set owner is inclined to choose 
a ‘fair’ program on a clear station over an “excellent” 
one on a station where the picture comes through full of 
snow and ghosts. 

Only through continuing research studies can an adver- 
tiser accurately appraise his audience, but he has the satis- 
faction of knowing that it must be a constantly growing 
one because set ownership is jumping so rapidly. 

New measurements ‘also are called for to relate the 
effective-area of a given TV station to the population, the 
retail sales and the buying income of a city and its 
suburbs. The 40-mile radius doesn’t necessarily coincide 
with the density of population or the trading habits. 

In the detailed table of TV facilities of city markets 
which follows, SM has given the “% of U.S.A. Poten- 
tial” and “total retail sales, 1947” for the metropolitan 
county area of which the city is the center, but these 
tables are not introduced as a precise measurement of the 
market served through any TV station. 

The Bureau of the Census defines Metropolitan 
County Areas as cities of 50,000 and over and the coun- 
ties which they dominate. 

But ‘T'V waves do uot stop at county lines, nor neces- 
sarily extend to them. Therefore in many markets the 
TV area is greater than the Metropolitan County Area, 
in others it is smaller. The Metropolitan County Area 


data should therefore be taken only as a rough appraisal 
of the sales opportunities in the markets now served 
by TV. 

It is significant, however, that the Metropolitan 
County Areas of cities now available on a network basis 
have 30.309% of the U.S.A. Sales Potential, and that the 
total for all cities with existing TV facilities, network 
and non-network, is 44.242%. 


The data in the detailed tables come from the following 
sources: 


TV stations operating, or about to begin, 
GROTH onc ces cecnsiececesrens NBC, CBS, ABC, DuMont 


Installed sets as of December 1, 1948 ..... NBC—Television 
Research Division 


Installed sets as of January, 1948 ....... Television Magazine 


Buying Power Potential and Retail Sales 
of various markets ....... SALES MANAGEMENT 1948 
SURVEY OF BUYING POWER 


Area maps showing Coaxial Cable today 
aud te end OF 19950 occ ccc ceccvese American Telephone & 
f Telegraph Co., Long 
Lines Information Dept. 


Other relay facilities (G.E., DuMont and oo 
TC PRG) ov cvexcecs Television Broadcasters Association 


TV set production figures ............ Radio Manufacturers 
Association (Frank 
Mansfield, Sylvania 


Electric Products Ine.) 


Markets served by Television stations 
on, or interconnected with, A. T. & 
T.'s Coaxial Cable: Eastern 


Potentials of 
Metropolitan County Area 


*TV station owned and 
operated by network. 


SM % SM Total Installed Installed 
U.S.A. Retail Sales sets as of sets as of TV stations and 
MARKETS Potential {000 omitted!) Jan.1948 Dec. 1, 1948 Network affiliations 
New York area 10.010 10,811,315 94,000 370,000 WNBT (NBC)* 
WCBS-TV (CBS)* 
WJZ-TV (ABC)* 
WABD acwauw i 
WPIX (Independent) 
(Newark, N. J.) (See New York above} WATYV (Independent) 
Philadelphia 2.544 2,869,258 18,000 95,000 WPTZ (NBC) 
WCAU.-TV (CBS) 
WFIL-TV (ABC, DuMont) 
Boston 2.247 2,585,729 32,900 WBZ-TV (NBC) 
WNAC.TV (CBS, ABC, DuMont} 
Baltimore .974 1,214,037 3,700 30,000 WBAL-TV (NBC) 
WMAR.-TV (CBS) 
WAAM [ABC, DuMont} 
Washington, D. C. 1.072 1,147,891 5,500 24,500 WNBW (NBC)* 
WOIC (CBS) 
WMAL.-TV (ABC) 
WTTG (DuMont)* 
Schenectady, N. Y. .384 434,282 1,200 11,800 WRGB (NBC, CBS) 
New Haven, Conn. 439 500,592 11,000 WNHC.-TV (CBS, DuMont} 
Richmond, Va. .253 367,163 4,600 WTVR (NBC) 
Providence, R. |. 545 663,379 3,500 WJAR-TV (NBC) 
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on BIG IN VALUE: }- 22° IN COST 


There is no way to reckon the full value 
of the telephone. A single call may save | 
a life. Make a friend. Close a business deal 
lont worth hundreds or thousands of dollars. 


ving 


n Yet the cost remains low. 


sion 


Telephone rates have gone up far less 
than most other things you buy. Actu- 
ally, the telephone takes a much smaller 
percentage of the family budget than 
before the war. 
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At the same time, the value of the 
service is greater because the average 
Bell telephone user can reach 40% more 
tion telephones than three years ago. 
rs 
rk 
ia 
ic. ) 


Day and night, seven days a week, 
the telephone is at your service. Quickly, 
easily and at small cost it keeps you in 
touch with everything and everybody, 
everywhere. 
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BELL SYSTEM TELEVISION NETWORKS 


MILWAUKEE @ 
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JANUARY II, 1949 saw the link. 
ing of the A.T.&T. Coaxial Cable 
between the eastern and middle 


STON 
"4 


western facilities. 


(WRGB, Schenectady, N. Y. ties in 
with A.T.&T.'s Coaxial Cable Sys 
tem via General Electric Coaxial 
Cable. WNHC-TV, 
Conn., may be linked via DuMont's 
radio relay to New York City; 
WJAR-TV, Providence, R. I. is 
scheduled to tie in to A.T.&T.'s 
Boston-New York radio relay in 


New Haven, 


48 


Markets served by Television station 
on A, T. & T.’s new link connecting 
Eastern and Middle Western Cables 


Potentials of 
Metropolitan County Area 


ANUARY, 1949 April.) 


*TV station owned and 
operated by network. 


SM % SM Total Installed Installed 
U.S.A. Retail Sales sets as of sets as of TV stations and 

MARKETS Potential {006 omitted) Jan. 1948 Dec. 1, 1948 Network affiliations 

Pittsburgh 1.715 1,861,113 2,500 WDTV (DuMont)}* 

Markets served by Television stations | 
on, or interconnected with, A. T. & 
T.'s Coaxial Cable: Middle Western 

Chicago 4.374 5,089,533 12,000 48,000 WNBQ (NBC)* 

WGN-TV (CBS, DuMont) 
WENR-TV (ABC)* 
WBKB (Independent) 

Detroit 2.362 2,961,017 4,000 22,000 WW4J-TV (NBC) 

W4JBK-TV (CBS, DuMont) 
WXYZ-TV (ABC)* 

Cleveland 1.240 1,374,143 2,000 18,500 WNBK (NBC)* 

WEWS.TV (CBS, ABC, DuMont} 

St. Louis 1.273 | 550,887 3,000 14,000 KSD-TV (NBC, CBS, ABC) 

: 

Milwaukee, Wis. 814 1,077,357 780 11,300 WTMJ-TV (NBC, CBS, ABC) 

Buffalo, N. Y. .736 815,723 8,000 WBEN-TV (NBC, ABC) 

Toledo, O. 311 374,049 4,500 WSPD-TV (NBC, CBS, ABC, 

DuMont) 
Markets served by Television stations 
not yet on, nor interconnected with, 
A. T. & T.'s Coaxial Cable 
Los Angeles area 3.665 4,803,734 12,000 60,700 KTTV (CBS) 
KECA-TV (ABC)* 


(Hollywood, Calif.) 


KTSL (DuMont) j 
KTLA (Independent) 
KNBH (NBC)* 
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— POWE R for your printed promotions stems from 


the skillfully executed combination of message, art 


foundation of first-quality paper is essential. For this 
reason, wise buyers of printing insure increased interest, 
more compelling attention, by specifying one of the 


many outstanding grades of Oxford papers. 


Illustrated above is the plant of the Rumford Falls Power Com- 


pany, a wholly-owned subsidiary of Oxford Paper Company 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 48 KEY CITIES, 
COAST TO COAST 


XFORD PAPERS 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


JANUARY 35, 1949 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


‘ © my 
(\ 
FORT WAYNE 
DANVILLE —— eo Fy 
INDIANS =| 
im y® CINCINNATI 
ST. LOUIS LOUISVILLE ; 


(| tenranve BELL “SYSTEM PROGRAM FOR INTERCITY 
= 105 ANGELES “» 


; 4 \) TELEVISION CHANNELS 1948-1950 


mOvEnmner 
° 


HG LINES INFORMA 


WITHIN TWO YEARS it is expected that the 3,400 miles of inter-city network channels now in 
operation by the Bell System will be tripled. As many as 2! cities may be added to the link-up. 
In addition, other organizations are expected to come forth with projected television facilities. 


Markets served by Television stations 


not yet on, nor interconnected with, *TV station owned and 


A. T. & T.'s Coaxial Cable {cont.) operated by network. 
Potentials of 
Metropolitan County Area 
SM % SM Total Installed Installed 
U.S.A. Retail Sales sets as of sets as of TV stations and 

MARKETS Potential {000 omitted) Jan. 1948 Dec. 1, 1948 Network affiliations 

Cincinnati .760 884,980 10,000 WLWT NBC) 
WKRC-TV (CBS) 

Minneapolis, Minn. 976 1,326,508 8,300 WTCN.-TV (ABC) 

(St. Paul, Minn.) KSTP-TV (NBC) 

Atlanta, Ga. .460 609 588 4,200 WSB-TV (ABC, NBC} 
WAGA.TV (CBS) 

Louisville, Ky. .440 489,762 2,300 WAVE-TV (NBC, CBS, ABC} 

Fort Worth, Tex. .268 363,003 2,000 WBAP-TV (NBC, ABC) 

(Dallas, Tex.) 469 690,246 2,500 

New Orleans 453 550,95! 1,500 WDSU.-TV (NBC, ABC, DuMont) 

San Francisco 2.074 2,649,306 1,500 KPIX (NBC) 
KGO.TV (ABC}* 

Seattle, Wash. .654 886,617 1,500 KRSC-TV (NBC, CBS, DuMont} 

Salt Lake City, Utah 215 266,135 1,200 KDYL-TV (NBC) | 
KSL-TV (CBS) 4 

Memphis, Tenn. .360 446,106 1,100 WMCT (NBC, CBS, DuMont} 

Dayton, O. .276 325,620 1,100 WLWD (NBC) 

Houston, Tex. .560 731,423 200 KLEE-TV (CBS) 

Indianapolis, Ind. 523 616,892 200 WFBM.-TV (CBS) 

San Diego, Calif. .362 502,511 200 KFMB-TV (ABC) 

Albuquerque, N. M. 064+ 75,996t¢ 200 KOB-TV (NBC, DuMont, CBS) 

Erie, Pa. .139 149,561 200 WICU (CBS) 

Syracuse, N. Y. 231 263,680 100 WHEN (DuMont, CBS) 


tFigures for Bernalillo County, N. M. 
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How “Ditch-Digging” Advertising 


sells by helping people buy 


“Ditch-Digging” Advertising steps out of the 
show window, rolls up its sleeves, and digs for 
business by helping people understand the 
values—to them—of what you have to sell. 


Most businesses are built on the proposition 
that sound values are offered in products or 
services that make it possible for the customer 
to get more out of life, or, if he’s a business 
customer, to get a better job done. 


“Ditch-Digging” Advertising is based on help- 
ing customers and prospects understand what 
a product can do for them, rather than on 
bludgeoning them with “sales arguments” or 
seducing them with “psychological nuances.” 


Sometimes advertising that sincerely aims at 
helping people understand values falls short of 
reaching its goal. A realistic study of such sit- 
uations generally reveals that the advertising 
describes the product’s advantages as the man- 
ufacturer sees them, not as the prospect sees 
them. 


And we mean as the prospect really sees them. 
Not as the advertiser thinks he ought to see 
them. 

So, clearly, the first step is to find out for sure 
what viewpoints, prejudices, and confusions 


cloak the product in the minds of your customers 
and prospects. This is No. 1. 


Two more steps add more selling force 


Although finding out what to say for best re- 
sults, product by product and market by mar- 


co) 


ket, is by far the most important element in 
“Ditch-Digging” Advertising, steps 2 and 3 
are needed to help chart your course. 


2. Locate all the specifying and buying in- 
fluences, including those not normally reached 
by your salesmen. (Do you know them all?) 


3. Determine how to get what needs to be said 
to the right people at the right time with the 
right frequency at the most reasonable cost 
(by direct mail, magazines, handbooks, radio, 
or any other mechanical means that can best 
further a true understanding of the product's 
values). 

Put these three elements together and you've 
got a prior knowledge of what to say, to whom, 
how, and how often, for best results. 


That's “Ditch-Digging” Advertising ...a sales 
tool that will help you make the printed word 
do more of the telling in selling so that your 
salesmen can use more of their costly time for 
closing. 


This 20-page booklet, “ ‘Ditch- 
Digging’ Advertising That Sells 
By Helping People Buy,” «eg. 
U. S. Pat. of.) explains the princi- 
ples that help build sales volume 
at lower unit cost. It’s free to 
sales executives who are inter- 
ested in developing the full sell- 
ing power of their advertising. 


"ITCH Digg in 
GING 


OVER Ti s1n- 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER Co. 


“Advertising that sells by helping people buy “ 


12 EAST 41st STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. * 


is, i949 


LEXINGTON 2-1790 


Reg.U.S. 
Pat. Off. 
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You can SPOT 
more SPOTS 
that are 


HOT SPOTS 
on JOHN BLAIR 
STATIONS 


INSTRUMENT has __sipiastic 
discs. They record 30 minutes 
of dictation and are light 
enough to mail for 3c each, 


—~— JOHN —~— 


~— BLAIR ~~ 


COMPANY 
~~ = 


REPRESENTING LEADING RADIO STATIONS 
Offices in Chicago « New York « Detroit 


... Coming your way 


St. Louis » Los Angeles * San Francisco 


seseeGisc voicewriter features pre-packaged flowers. This firm is 


a special electronic circuit that using an attractive cellophane 
makes the speaker's voice more un- wrapped carton for its product. 
derstandable. ‘Vhis diction control, Fach package contains an_ in- 


called “Ear-Vuned Jewel-Action,” dividual corsage pin. Self-service 
brings out hard-to-hear sounds flower dispensers are expected to 
more distinctly. “The machine's find ready patronage in railroad 
seven-inch vinylite plastic disc re- stations, airports, department 
cords 30 minutes of dictation and stores, and other strategic loca- 


0, IN THE 
PANTAGRAPH 


Can You Reach 117,000 
People In Central Illinois 


BLOOMINGTON— 


$1,587.06 per capita 
retail sales. First in 
Illinois population 
30,000 or more.’ 


Copr 1948. Sales 


Survey of Buying Power; 


reproduction not licensed 


BLOOMINGTON 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY GILMAN WICOLL & RUTHMAN 
4 


TLLINOIS 


is light enough to mail for 3c. The 
discs may be erased by spinning at 
high temperatures. A special eras- 
ing service is to be offered users so 
that the cost of the discs will aver- 
age only 6c. An accurate locating 
pointer enables the dictator to find 
his place quickly and makes for 
exact spacing between letters to 
avoid waste or overlapping. The 
Disc Voicewriter was developed by 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 
Orange, N. J. 


exuse flower o'mat provides 
fresh corsages and boutonnieres on 
a self-service basis. “The merchan- 
dise is displayed under fluorescent 
lights in a shining black cabinet 
equipped with the necessary _re- 
frigeration to keep flowers fresh. 
All items carry prominent price 
tags. All the purchaser has to do 
is to insert a coin, press a button 
and out pops the blossom of his 
choice. One of California’s lead- 
ing producers of gardenias and ca- 
mellias is already finding the dis- 
penser ideal for the sale of its 


tions. The Flower O’ Mat is being 
introduced by Frosted Food O'- 
Mat, Inc., of California, +166 
Sroadway, Oakland, Calif. 


esessinsect extermination, 
known as the Hession Microsol 
Fog-Maker, shoots a billion insec- 
ticidal bullets per second. A port- 
able fog-making unit, the machine 
is capable of producing an insec- 
ticide fog without the use of heat, 
gas, steam, smoke or other extrane- 
ous materials. Mlicrosol, by elec- 
trically-powered centrifuge, breaks 
down the insecticide material into 
microscopically fine particles light 
enough to be air-borne and _ pro- 
jects them in the form of a swirl- 
ing, billowing aerosol fog which 
will ride convection currents and 
wall drafts to all crevices and even 
filter through the wainscoating. It 
forces pests in hiding out into the 
open where they are destroyed by 
the lethal rain. ‘Vhe exterminating 
unit is distributed by The 
Mitchell-White Corp., 12 East 
22nd St., New York City. 
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WHO GETS THE 
BUSINESS ? 


On the basis of the advertising shown at 
the left, it’s a toss-up. 

For none of it is very distinctive, either 
in sales message or presentation. 

Perhaps, in a medium like this, that’s 
only natural. Nevertheless, the picture 
makes a point which, in magazines, radio, 
newspapers and other media, is becoming 
increasingly important: 

In today’s competitive markets, adver- 
tising’s influence on sales is likely to depend 
more than ever on the skill and ingenuity 
with which the advertising is prepared. 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
ADVERTISING 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 
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ARE YOU MISSING 
THE MARK ON THE 


PACIFIC COAST? 


& YOU RE AIMING to pin down a sales message on the 


whole big, wealthy Pacific Coast market. buy Don Lee and hit the mark. Only 


the Don Lee network, with 45 stations, can release your message from within 


every important buying market on the Pacific Coast. 


Pacific Coast people listen to their own local network station rather than to 


out-of-town or distant stations, because mountains up to 15.000 feet high make 


reliable long-range reception impossible. It takes a lot of local network stations for 


all the people to hear your radio message, and only Don Lee has enough of them. 


LEWIS ALLEN WEISS, President 


WILLET H. BROWN, Exec. Vice-Pres. 


* WARD D.INGRIM., Director of Advertising 


1313 NORTH VINE STREET, HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA * Represented Nationally by JOHN BLAIR & COMPANY 


_- 


Of the 45 Major Pacific Coast Cities 


ONLY 10 
have stations 
of all 4 
networks 


ut 


3 


have Don Lee 
and 2 other 
network stations 


aE 


7 


have Don Lee 
and 1 other 
network station 


Mi 


25 


have Don Lee 
and NO other 


; 


network station 
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Don Lee has a station in every city where the other three Pacific Coast networks 
have one. To cover the rest of the Pacific Coast (115 “outside” market counties ). 
Network A has 11 stations, Network B has 3 stations, and Network C has 2 stations— 
but Don Lee has 32 stations, twice as many as the other three networks combined. 

Only Don Lee, with 45 stations, has facilities to cover both “inside” and “outside” 
Pacific Coast markets, where over 13% million people enjoy a buying income of 22 
billion dollars a year. Don’t buy your Pacific Coast radio blindfolded. Buy Don 


Lee and reach the whole rich Pacific Coast. 


The Nation’s Greatest Regional Network 


Mutial 
DON LEE 


BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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But Black Still Leads 


That the trend in color styling of 
automobiles is toward brighter shades, 
and more of them, is the unanimous 
opinion of color engineers of princi- 
pal motor car manufacturers. But 
having said as much, they promptly 
qualify their statements in several 
respects. 

For one thing, “brighter colors” 
does not necessarily mean lighter 
ones in every case. Black, for ex- 
ample, is not a light shade in any 
sense of the word. However, it is 
brighter than it used to be, and it is 
increasing in popularity, particularly 
among buyers of cars in higher-price 
brackets. Then, too, the use of 
metallic colors, plus better finishing 
materials and better baking methods, 
contribute to greater brightness of 
even otherwise drab colors. 


Geographical Pattern 


lor another, there is a definite geo- 
graphical pattern in motor car colors. 
All manufacturers are agreed that 
eastern and southern states are more 
conservative in color preferences. The 
Great Lakes and Great Plains re- 
gions are said to show a preference 
for maroon and medium shades of 
blue and green, while on the West 
Coast, particularly in the Southwest, 
lighter colors are sold almost exclu- 
sively, 


A third point made by many color 
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Gaudier Car Colors Gain Ground 


BY D. G. BAIRD 


Both geography and season affect consumer color prefer- 
ences in automobiles. While black holds the Number | 
spot, a substantial portion of all cars being sold are now 


being selected in varying shades of gray, blue and green. 


specialists is that the seasons have 
considerable influence on the choice 
of colors. As one of them expressed 
it, “The color trend in the fall 
usually is toward warm, earthy 
shades of brown, dark green, and 
copper tones, while in the spring it is 
toward light, bright colors of the 
‘Easter egg’ variety.”’ Not all are 
agreed on this, however, and there is 
reason to believe that much depends 
on the character of the purchaser. 
Monthly sales of paint manufacturers 
are no criterion in this respect be- 
cause of fluctuations in amounts of 
orders and the fact that they may 
get a larger order for a given color 
one month and a very small order 
for the same color the following 
month, due to the fact that the cus- 
tomer had a carry-over from the 
previous month. 

Concerning the revival of black, it 
is pointed out that the black of today 
is not the black of early days, or even 
of 1941. The black of 1948-’49 is 


richer and brighter than ever before. 


There is more chromium plating on 
cars than ever before, too, and the 
contrast of black with gleaming 
bumpers, molding, trim panels and 
grille helps black cars to retain—or 
even increase—in popularity. 

This is confirmed not only by the 
majority of car manufacturers, but 
also by two leading manufacturers of 
automobile finishes. One of the latter 
reports that in 1947, black was in 
first place, representing 28% of total 
sales, while the other says that black 
is also the leader and is running bet- 
ter than 20% of sales. 

One of these paint manufacturers 


furnished the following data on sales 
for 1941 and 1947: 


1941 1947 
Black 27% 28% 
Gray 21 19 
Blue 16 16 
Green 16 16 
Maroon 16 12 
Cream, beige, ivory 4 9 
Brown 0 0 
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the ONLY 


standard FULL SIZE 


metropolitan 


evening paper 


in Los Angeles— 


CIRCULATION ? Largest circulation of any 


daily evening newspaper in the West. 


LINAGE? Leads all Los Angeles dailies 
in total display with 10,368,240 lines 
in first 10 months of 1948. 


bog PALD-EXPRESS 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT. INC 
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The other manufacturer did not 
furnish corresponding figures, but 
said that sales were in much the same 
order, with the exception of the last 


three percentages listed above. In 
other words, this manufacturer's 
sales, in order of volume, are of 


black, gray, blue, and green, followed 
by a miscellany of lighter shades, in- 
cluding cream, ivory, red, and beige. 
Monthly sales of both, up to and in- 
cluding October, 1948, are running 
much the same, but with a wider 
variety of shades of the solid colors 
named. 

Oldsmobile Division, General Mo- 


WORCESTER 
MARKET 
Ranks in 
the Upper 


Population 


tors Corp., has tabulated figures to 
show the trend of color preferences 
on its models for the past 11 years. 
While these are of course only one 
manufacturer’s experience, the data 
are of some value. As summarized by 
this division’s car distribution depart- 
ment: 

“In 1937, black was the leading 
exterior finish, selected by one out of 
every three customers. ‘The next most 
popular color was blue, chosen by 
22% of buyers in that year. Gray 
was in third place, with a 20% 
rating, while green was far down tne 
list, with only 8% favoring it. 


of all Markets 


552,900° Ranks 27th out of 138 


$661,409,000° Ranks 34th out of 138 


Net Effective Buyisg Income 
Total Retail Sales 


Food Sales 


$422,224,000° Ranks 37th out of 138 


$159,687,000° Ranks 23rd, out of 138 


Of 138 Metropolitan Markets listed in Sales Management's 
Survey of Buying Power, the Worcester Market ranks in 
the upper quarter in these four important categories. In 
the city of Worcester alone, industrial wages paid to date, 
indicate an annual total of $100,766,000. 

Market minded advertisers sell to prosperous Worcester 
by consistent advertising in the newspapers that blanket 
the area, the Worcester Telegram-Gazette. Daily circu- 
lation in excess of 140,000. Sunday over 100,000. 


“ Source: Copr. 1948, Sales Management Survey of Buying Power; 
further reproduction not licensed. 


The TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


GEuRGE F BooTtnHw Publ&sher- 


MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 


INC NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 
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“While black dropped steadily in 
favor from 1938 to 1942, green was 
on the upgrade. In 1948, green in 
four different shades was chosen by 
29.6% of Oldsmobile owners. Blue 
was in second place, with 18.5% 
selecting one of three shades of this 
popular color. Black was third choice, 
16.5; gray took fourth place with 
15.8% requesting it. Brown or buff, 
red, and cream followed in this order. 


Trend to Livelier Colors 


“The trend at the Oldsmobile 
Division has therefore been toward 
brighter, livelier colors. However, 
more conspicuous colors, such as 
chariot red and nankeen cream, have 
not yet received popular endorsement. 
They are preferred primarily by pur- 
chasers of convertibles, rather than 
by owners of smaller models used 
chiefly for business purposes.” 

Kaiser-Frazer Corp. probably offers 
the widest variety of colors and fea- 
tures very light shades more than any 
other car manufacturer. “The trend 
is incontrovertibly toward lighter 
shades of blue, brown, green, and 
gray,’ the company reports. No fewer 
than 49 color combinations are 
offered, and frequent changes are 
made in season and out. Kaiser- 
Frazer sells very few black cars. 

Coming now to an analysis of color 
preferences by individual makes of 
cars, the “big three” of the popular- 
price group report that their sales in 
recent months have been as follows: 


Ford 
Sea Mist green (light) 17% 
Bay View blue metallic 14 
Midland maroon metallic 14 
Meadow green (dark) 14 
Black 12 
Birch gray 11 
Gunmetal gray metallic 9 
Chevrolet 

Black 27% 
Gray, light and dark 18 
Green, light and dark 14 
Maroon 10 
Dark blue 7 
Beige I 
‘Two-tones, about 23 

Chevrolet offers four two-tone 


combinations, all of which are said to 
be about equal in popularity. These 
are two-tone gray, two-tone green, 
brown and green, and blue and gray. 
Plymouth Division furnished sta- 
tistics on cars assembled at its De- 
troit plant only and stressed the point 
that those assembled at its Los An- 
geles plant run far more to lighter 
shades. 
Plymouth Detroit Plant 
21.6% 


Black 
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Bounce, flexibility. action. The Herald-American has it. That’s why so many Chicago men 


and women between the ages of 15 and 50* read the Herald-American every evening. 


Lively, action-packed pictures, the nation’s top features and well-rounded news coverage 
clearly and concisely written give the Herald-American a compelling attraction for youthful, 


up-and- doing Chicagoans. 


In the Herald-American, your advertising reaches Chicago’s most active market—the young 
able-to-buy families in the process of accumulation—the largest evening newspaper audience 


in Chicago. 


*A complete analysis of the Herald-American readership, including Age, Sex, Employment, 
Rentals and Family Status is available to advertisers in a recent study by Alfred Politz 
Research, Inc. Write for your copy of “Characteristics of Chicago Herald- American 


Readers.” It contains the answer to more profitable coverage of the rich Chicago market. 


4 
: oN oi 
Ti if\e 
‘}i of} (MCHICAGO HERALD-AMERICAN 
; : } 1 EVENING AND SUNDAY—when the whole family is together 
' to ~?7 
EVENING CIRCULATION OVER 500,000—SUNDAY OVER A MILLION 
NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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GET BUSINESS 


Reliable tests that uncover new appeals for your product 
mean more business. Reliable tests are the rule, not the ex- 
ception, in the South Bend market. Test results obtained 
here can be used with confidence elsewhere— because ¢/is 
market is typical. So typical, in tact, that the U.S. Govern- 
ment chooses it for important tests and studies. Write for 


free market data book entitled “Test Town, U.S. A.” 


Soulh Bend 
Cribune 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. * NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Mele 


aie room BEND, 


Kenwood green (D) 11. 


//o 

Gunmetal 11.5 
Marine blue (L) 11.4 
Chevron blue (D) 10.8 
Air-way gray (L) 10.4 
Cruiser maroon 10.4 
Balfour green (L) 9. 

Beige 3.2 


Among special colors available on 
Plymouth convertibles only, sumac 
red leads with 35%, followed by 
ivory with 23.3%. Other colors are 
of course available on these models 
also. 

Grouping several other makes 
roughly in the medium-price field, 
color preferences were reported as 
follows: 


Mercury 
closed, convertible 
Black 15% 20% 
Blue metallic (L) 20 
Berwick green (L) 15 8 
‘Tampico red 
metallic 15 5 
Bermuda cream 15 
Maroon metallic 10 12 
Alberta blue (D) 10 
Dakota gray (L) 8 10 
‘Tan metallic 7 10 
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Among two-tone Mercurys, Lima 
tan metallic with Haiti beige, and 
Banff green metallic with Berwick 
green metallic each account for about 
5% of sales. 


Hudson 


More than half of Hudson’s sales 
are of two-tone combinations. Of 
these, two-tone gray, blue, and green 
are about equal. ‘These are followed, 
in order, by black, platinum, light 
gray, and light blue. ‘The new Hud- 
son model is particularly adaptable to 
two-tone treatment. 


Pontiac 
Black 21.9% 
Dark gray 12.6 
Light blue 7.6 
Light green 6.8 
Maroon 5.3 
Dark blue 5.2 
Dark green 5.0 
Light gray a 


‘Two-tones account for 31.4% of 


Pontiac preferences—an increase: 

Gray, light and dark 7.4% 

Green, light and dark 11.2 

Light gray & light blue 12.8 
Nash 

Light green 14% 

Light gray (Peru) 11 


Dark maroon 10% 
Light brown 9 
Light blue 8 
Light ivory 7 
Light green 6 
Arlington grey (L) (sic) 6 
Black 4 
Dark green 4 
Total light colors 61 
‘Total dark colors 21 
‘Total two-tones (L) 9 
‘Total two-tones (D) 7 


Nash offers seven two-tone com- 
binations: Peru gray and Yukon 
gray, 4%; fawn brown and _ seal 
brown, 4°; horizon blue and steel 
blue (D), 3%; nile and ash green, 
2%; everglade and (Guiana green 
(D), 2%; nile green and_ seal 
brown, 1%, and ivory and black. 

Among cars in the _ higher-price 
bracket we have: 


Cadillac 


~ 


Black 

Horizon gray blue 
Dark gray 
Medium gray 
Light gray 
Medium green 
Dark blue 
Medium blue 
Maroon 

Light green 


bo 
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Dark green 4.0% 
Beige 2.5 
2-tone light gray 3.2 
2-tone green (L) 2.4 
2-tone green 2.1 
2-tone med. gray ya 
2-tone med. blue 1.6 
Packard 
Black 20% 
Medium green 18 
Dark blue 10 
Grey gunmetal 9 
Maroon 9 
Light blue 9 
Egyptian sand 8 
Aztec brown (L) + 
Sardonyx brown (choc.) 1.5 
Light beige 0.7 
Aztec brown-Egyptian sand, 
two-tone + 
Blue and Egyptian sand 3 
Green and green 1 
Chocolate brown and sand I 
Green and Egyptian sand 0.8 
Lincoln 
Black 20 & 
Berwick green metallic 10-15 
Alberta blue (D) 10 
Bronze maroon metallic 10 
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Chrysler 
Black 19.5% 
Dove gray 9.6 
Heather green (L) 9.2 
Royal maroon 9.2 
Polo green (med.) 8.9 
Newport blue (D) 8.4 
Military blue (L) 8.0 
Meadow green (D) 6.9 
Gunmetal gray (D) 6.7 
Catalina tan (sand) 6.4 
St. Clair blue (med.) 5.4 


All of the above data are of prefer- 
ences as shown in recent months and 
most of them are for 1948 models. 
In 1949 car buyers undoubtedly will 
have their choice of the most colorful 
models ever offered. Not only will 
there be more exterior colors, but 
there also will be more emphasis 
Lido green metallic 10-5 % than heretofore on interior trim and 


Calabash yellow 10 color harmony. Many new models 
Biscay blue metallic 10-5 will present new, two-tone upholstery 
‘Tampico red 10 patterns and instrument panels, 
Dakota grey 8-10 painted window and door garnishings, 
Lima tan metallic 7-10 new carpeting, both front and rear, 
Lima tan metallic and Haiti and other appointments. Most car 
beige, two-tone 5 manufacturers post-war have offered 
Banff green metallic-Berwick only one to four interior trims; these 
green metallic, two-tone 5 will be increased in most cases. 


@ That’s because Mayflower Service is available to or from all 
points in all 48 states (to and from Canada, too!) ... Also be- 
cause Mayflower has developed and perfected America’s finest 
long-distance moving service .. . and standardized it to serve 
you and your company’s employees everywhere! No matter where 
you're making a move, you know you're buying the best, and can 
count on getting the best, when you buy Mayflower! 


Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse 
agents provides on-the-spot representation at the most 
points in the United States and Canada. Your local 
Mayflower agent is listed in the classified section of 
your telephone directory. 


La 


See «= AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY - INDIANAPOLIS, 
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Maybe you can’t tell which twin has the Toni, 
or how your Hooperating is doing in Upper 
Woonsocket, but if you have anything to sell 
to business or industry, there is one thing you 
can be sure of—now, next month, and the 
year after next. And that is this: 


Whatever your prospect may read (or listen 
to) for recreation, the moment he picks up his 
favorite business paper, he’s all business. 


He isn’t reading for “‘escape’’, and he doesn’t 
want to be entertained. What he does want is 
helpful information about his everyday job 
problems—and he'll read anything that 


PARTIAL LIST 
OF CONTENTS 


When to go after inquiries, 
and when not to. 


Long copy versus short. 


How to advertise when you | 
“have nothing to sell.” 


High readership versus the 
highly selective appeal. 
Helping your readers solve 
a problem. 
What your dealers want to | 
know. 
Four basic steps in creating 
“Copy that Clicks’ —with 
readers. 
Remember—ABP’'s seventh annual 
advertising competition closes midnight, Jan. 31. 
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promises to deliver it, whether he finds it in 
the editorial columns or the advertising pages. 


Maybe that’s why some of the most successful 
advertising to be found anywhere today is 
appearing in the business press. Examples? 
ABP has just published a whole volume full— 
including an honest appraisal of the objectives 
and techniques that made these campaigns 
click with readers. 


If you’re a copywriter, an agency exec or an 
ad-manager, ‘‘Copy that Clicks” is your book. 
The coupon below, or a note on your company 
letterhead, will bring your copy by return mail. 


Pore ws 


ip) (ip THE ASSOCIATED 

ule BUSINESS PAPERS 
An association of 187 independently owned and operated business 
papers. Membership is confined to business papers entered under 


second class postage and audited by the Audit Bureau of Circula- 


| tiser’s investment. 


eoneccees, 


MAIL COUPON 


for your NAME 


that Clicks.”’ 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me a free copy of “Copy 


ADDRESS. 


FREE COPY = aun 


i tions. Members of ABP subscribe to a code of high editorial, adver- 
i tising and circulation standards, and pledge themselves to deliver 
publications worthy of the subscriber’s money and the adver- 
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—Ideas... 


you may have missed 


For the convenience of readers here is a brief check list of worthwhile 
booklets and catalogs described in recent issues, free to you while the 
supply lasts. They will be mailed by the organizations which have pre- 
pared them . . . to get yours, write Advertisers’ Service Bureau, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Title and 
company connection must be given. Please order by number on company 
letterhead. 


1157. Reinhold Publishing Co. has prepared a listing of avail- 
able market studies and buying preferences in the chemical 
process fields. Restricted to companies marketing to these fields, 
and their advertising agencies. 


1158. The Statistical Laboratory of Iowa State College inter- 
viewed farm men and women in every Iowa county—to find 
their source of information on all topics of real interest to them. 
The findings are in the report, “InFARMation.” 


1159. Do your sales promotion needs give you a headache? 
Perhaps you'll find an antidote in “Things Every Sales Execu- 
tive Should Know’’—about Dickie-Raymond, merchandising 
and sales promotion counsel, direct advertising. 


1160. Sell to the metal-working industries? Want summaries 
giving plant breakdowns by size and classification? Name the 
states you're interested in (or the marketing areas) and Jron 
Age will send you current data. 


1161. Monsanto has come up with brand-new ideas illus- 
trating the sales-accelerating powers of Vuepak. Ask for ‘Pack- 
aging in Plastics.” 


1162. How to sell by helping buy is explained in the Schuyler 
Hopper Company’s “Ditch-Digging Advertising.” 


1163. At far less than lowest-cost neon illuminated signs, 
Arteraft, “Nation’s sign headquarters,” introduces the ‘Valu- 
Master. ’ Det ails available. 


1164. Remington Rand has designed a durable, lightweight, 
flat opening, metal hinge catalog binder called the CATA- 
LOGER. Details available. 


1165. Alfred Politz, winner of the last two major awards of 
the American Marketing Association (Chicago) has made a 
complete analysis of a great newspaper’s readers. Ask for 
“Characteristics of Chicago [Terald-A merican Readers.” 


1166. Some people say that proper equipment is half the sale; 
discount this if you will, but good equipment is certainly ex- 
tremely important. Catalogue 49A of Luxor Leathercraft Corp. 
illustrates the sales-building equipment used by many leading 
corporations. 


1167. Ask any G.I. who saw service the name of his favorite 
lighter. Most of them will say “Zippo.”’ The manufacturers 
have a free folder telling about Zippo, engraved with your cus- 
tomer’s initials or your company name and trademark. 


IT'S EASIER TO SELL 
MR. AND MRS. M. D. 


MORE DOLLARS 


COMFORTS for office, home and 
family are matter-of-course purchases 
to the average doctor. He rates con- 
veniences as necessities—and his in- 
come backs up his buying impulses. 


The State Journals — reaching every 
member physician in 42 states — will 
certify your sales message to this prof- 
itable market, whether you sell surgical 
supplies or television sets. 


It takes only one advertising contract 
to do the job in as many Journals as 
you choose—one monthly statement, 
one piece of copy, one set of original 
plates per insertion. 


Why not have a look at our time-sav- 
ing Space Budget? Shows 29 different 
plans, including one scaled to YOUR 
appropriation! Address request to 


STATE JOURNAL GROUP 


COOPERATIVE MEDICAL 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


of the American Medical Association 
$35 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Illinois 


34 Journals 
Covering 42 States 


ALABAMA, Journal of Med. Assn. of 
ARIZONA Medicine 
ARKANSAS Med. Society, Journal of 
CONNECTICUT State Med. Journal 
DELAWARE Med. Journal 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Med. Annals of 
FLORIDA Med. Assn., Journal of 
GEORGIA, Journal of Med. Assn. of 
HAWAII Med. Journal 
INDIANA State Med. Assn. Journal of 
IOWA State Med. Soc. Journal of 
KANSAS Med. Soc., Journal of 
KENTUCKY Med. Journal 
MAINE Med. Assn., Journal of the 
MICHIGAN State Med. Soc., Journal of 
MINNESOTA Medicine 
MISSOURI STATE Med. Assn., Journal of 
NEBRASKA State Med. Journal 
NEW ENGLAND Journal of Med. 
(Mass., New Hamp.) 
NEW JERSEY, Journal of Med. Soc. of 
wean” ORLEANS Med. and Surgical Journal 
RTH CAROLINA Med. Journal 
NORTHWEST MEDICINE (Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho & Alaska) 

OHIO State Med. Journal 
OKLAHOMA State Med. Assn. Journal of 
PENNSYLVANIA Med. Journal 
ROCKY saa gg Med. Journal (Colo., Utah, 

yo., New Mex., Mont.) 

SOUTH CAROLINA Med. Assn. Journal of 
SOUTH DAKOTA Journal of Med. 
TENNESSEE State Med. Assn., Journal of 
TEXAS STATE Journal of Med. 
VIRGINIA Med. Monthly 
WEST VIRGINIA Med. Journal 
WISCONSIN Med. Journal 
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q he Sun-Times 


OHO WET Eas TERY gs 
i fi cy es } i a @ ag a at iH lath ih 
ie i s! 
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. . . at one of the lowest milline rates in America, it is your 


greatest advertising dollar’s worth in Chicago. Our representa- 
tives will prove this statement with actual case histories 
showing you how The SUN-TIMES moves the goods for well- 


known advertisers . . . at tremendous dollar savings. 


THE PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


Ask a SUN-TIMESman for details on putting 
this proved sales-power to work for you! 


NEW YORK OFFICE © 250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17 © PLAZA 3-1103 
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MARKETING 


PICTOGRAPHS 


Planned by Philip Salisbury, Editor, and designed by The Chartmakers, Inc. 


Today’s young men are [/ for J i 


Can they tell your age by what you wear? A 
nation-wide survey on wearing apparel, toilet 
requisites and a host of other masculine things— 
made among men young and old, rich and poor, 
city slickers and small-towners—shows some 
startling differences between today’s sons and 
their elders. Here is the score on 10 selected items. 


18 - 24 25 - 34 35-44 45-64 
Q 
Wear garters? Yes 


10.6% 


Wear suspenders? Yes 
32.3% 


Wear summer hats? Yes 


- 221% 


Wear winter hats? Yes 


—_ 415% 


Brushless shaving cream? Yes 


- 25.2% 


After-shave lotions? Yes 


a 2: 
cate 41.2% 38.1% 


Any alcoholic beverages? Yes 


a 62.1% 13.1% 


Wear a wrist watch? Yes 


meal 12.1% 6.1% 515% 


Carry a change purse? Yes 


7 5.5% 6.9% 


63.1% 18.4% 


94.2% 


12.1% % 


PICTOGRAPH BY p 
OURCE: Survey of the Man Market,’’ Mace by Crossley, Inc., for 
@léd MANAGEMENT Argosy magazine, Jan. 1949 
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SEND FOR THIS 
FREE FOLDER 
ON SIMPLIFIED, 
PROFIT-PROVED 
SYSTEMS FOR 


SALES CONTROL | as 
- f ~ 2 


tells you... 


which salesmen are high producers and which need assis- 
tance in developing the sales potential in their territories. 


how to show results against quotas without laborious 
computation. 


what lines are selling well as against those that are 
showing weakness. 


what the percentage of achievement is for the current 
year as compared to previous performance and to estab- 
lished quotas. 


how to get salient facts without wading through masses 
of irrelevant data. 


how to get simplified sales control systems that require no 
special ability or training on part of clerks. 


how to centralize all vital data in one clear, coherent, 
complete record. 


T’s a question you can't dodge — you who 
I are responsible for maintaining an inte- 
grated, profitable sales program . . . for 
making sure that present sales levels don't 
sag under the increasing buyer resistance 
evident throughout so many lines of 
merchandising. 


That’s why Remington Rand brings you at 
this time complete, authoritative informa- 
tion in concise, readable form on the means 
of achieving real control of each and every 
phase of your sales program! With these 
simplified Sales Control methods you don't 
have to trust to luck that all prospects are 
covered . . . all accounts serviced promptly 
and completely . . . all your lines or items 
are given a strong play. Visible sales con- 
trol systems make sure the job is done thor- 


oughly, aggressively, profitably. 
Copyright 1949 by Remington Rand Ine, 
° Rand SYSTEMS DIVISION 
: 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
Please send me FREE copy of SM-! 


“To Build A Profitable Sales Program” 


COMPANY... 


ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE STATE suasvée J ; 
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VALUE OF STORE DISPLAYS 
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US sy 
A carefully-conducted experiment in |]57 During the display period sales jumped 
Rochester-Syracuse, sponsored by the from 20% to 130% over pre-display fig- 
Point of Purchase Advertising Institute ures. Kem-Tone, with a 57% gain, is in the . 
and operated by Fact Finders, Inc., meas- middle-bracket, and the charted results 
ured before-and-after effects of full-size show what happened on this product. 


window displays. Controls were set up 
whereby the sales in displaying stores 
were measured against stores of *imilar 
size and location where there were no 
displays. 


Manufacturers whose products were dis- 
played one to.a store: Squibb Dental 
Cream, Lustre Cream, Wildroot Cream Oil, 
Dr. West’s Toothbrush, Kem-Tone, John- 
son’s Wax Products, General Electric Lamps, 
Yale & Towne Products. 


PRE-DISPLAY DISPLAY PERIOD 1ST POST-DISPLAY 2ND POST-DISPLAY 
2 WEEKS — 2 WEEKS PERIOD, 2 WEEKS PERIOD, 2 WEEKS 


This is interesting: in the case of 4 of the 8 products, the displays seem to have greatly increased 
the sales in non-displaying stores in the weeks following the display period. See Kem-Tone 
with a 38% gain in non-display stores 4 weeks later. 


ERS 
Rye’ 
PICTOGRAPH BY SOURCE: Arvey Corporstion, Chicago =f ty 
VY 
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Your retailers may blanket the area..buido 


Is your advertising reaching as many people as 
your retailers? Does your advertising penetrate 
every county as effectively as your retail dealer 
organization? Have most of your retailers’ custom- 


ers heard your advertising message before they 


SES Ee eae ee = Washington’s largest MAGAZINE Nation’s largest RA 
. “MARYLAND & 


A 


YLAND 


—~N 


Total circulation in area—245,246 (Audit Bureau of Circulations) Total circulation in area—156,421 (Source available on request) 
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uidoes your advertising? 


1S enter the stores? ... Here are three maps of the 
te Washington area. Which map shows the intensity 
oT of coverage which most closely matches that of 
n- your own retail organization? Which medium 
“y supports all of your retailers in the area best? 


RADIO Washington's leading station -WRC 
| 


f 


YUANOD WRC is just one example of the complete 


market penetration of stations represented by 
Bo NBC Spot Sales. For a similar analysis of any 
of the markets listed below. call vour nearest 


NBC Spot Sales Office. You'll be amazed at 


con® how thoroughly these stations blanket the areas 


served by your retailers. 


ee) eer 
CBhieege . «+ we ec we o « WAG 
- « WTAM 
Washington. . . . .. =. WRC 
- - KNBC 
- - KOA 
Schenectady. . . ... . WGY 


Cleveland ..... 


San Franeisco . . . . 


Pe |. & 6 # @ -s 


\ LEGEND 


quest Total audience in area (daytime)—316,580 (mB March 1946 50 to 100% of total families reached 


2510 49% of total families reached 


a 


10 to 24% of total families reached 


SPOT SALES 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + HOLLYWOOD «+ CLEVELAND + WASHINGTON «+ SAN FRANCISCO + DENVER 


NT JANUARY 15. 1949 nad 


the FOOD DOLLAR: 


by Income and City-Size Groups 


Representative women on the Reader-Reporter panel of Woman’s Home Companion kept a daily 


record of food purchases for the month of October, 1947. 


The Averages show a wide spread between low and high income groups, relatively little differ- 
ence between small towns and big cities. 


INCOME GROUPS CITY-SIZE GROUPS 
Average Monthly Family Expenditures for Food 


on 


Oe eseere= 


weer? 
nil 


$5000 $3000 - $2000 - Under 
and Over $4999 $2999 $2000 


ver t - 
100,000 99,999 


LARGE FAMILIES BUY LESS PER CAPITA 


The larger the family the bigger the amount spent for food, but as the family becomes larger, 
the per capita food expenditure declines. This may be explained on two grounds: economies of 
purchasing and cooking for a large number, and the presence of young children who eat less. 


AVERAGE MONTHLY EXPENDITURES FOR FOOD 
Per Capita 


ala 
ies 
] \ 
0 4, SOURCE. “Family Food and Grocery Purcl 
Ww, 4 


1 
x% 
Purchasin 
& PICTOGRAPH BY We-an's Home Companion poset 948 
je" Saalee Wann EMENT 
L '-15- a 


oa, Per Family Size of Family 


1 or 2 persons 


3 persons 


Pp 


ADVERTISEMENT 


SALES CONTACTS 
ARE A SHIFTING TARGET 


The study below illustrates what happens to’ ers runs 59.6%. The turnover of the four major 
industrial buyers and companiesina12-month industrial company groups averages 18.9%. 
period. Change in the status of industrial buy- Your markets are constantly on the move. 


INDUSTRIAL BUYERS 


OUT OF 1000 INDUSTRIAL BUYERS 


{i.e., men who initiate, recommend, influence, order, etc.) 


18% 
36% MOVE 40.4% 
SHIFT to a new loca- STAY 


jobs and com- tion but con- on the same 
ponics, retire tinue the same 5.6% job—same title 
<i 2 type of work —same ad- 
: for the same CHANGE dress — same 
company. theirjobs with- company. 
in the same 
company. 


e 


R. 


Source: McGraw-Hill circulation records 
1941 through 1947. 


INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES 


PERCENT OF ANNUAL TURNOVER IN INDUSTRY 


{total establishments in each group — 100%) 


GUE BUSINESS TRANSFERS, 
DISCONTINUED BUSINESSES 


Mining & 
Quarrying Construction ' Manufacturing 


Transportation 
Companies Companies Companies 


Companies 


Source: Dept. of Commerce Statistics 
1940 through 1947, 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


One of a series of advertisements that serve as guide-posts to business ; 
Advertisement 


ADVERTISEMENT 


The gross national product, as of the end of the 
third 1948 quarter, was running at the rate of 
$255.9 billion. This is how the third-quarter 
money was spent: 


8.7% .| 6.1% 55.8 Tage 8.4 9.2 // Les 


A A A A 1.1403 i A 
Consumer services 


Consumer non-durable goods 
Consumer durable goods 
Net foreign investment 
Inventory accumulation 
Producer's durable equipment 
Private construction 
State and local purchases, goods and services 
Federal purchases, goods and services 


| 


SOURCE: Federa 


p Dp j al i 
Keserve Du/let Vove nhber 1043 


WHAT U.S. ENTREPRENEURS, 


MANAGERS PROFESSIONAL 
amy nes | eee tt EEE 
DO FOR A LIVING 
According to a study by Everett R. Smith, PEPE EEE: 
nearly one-half of Americans are “wage- 


earners” (hourly-paid workers, mostly in 
manufacturing). 


WAGE EARNERS ALAA AAAAA! 


ALL OTHERS 


& 
PICTOGRAPH BY ‘ ie asf oss 


> I Ve sdden Martetin Yemos, ! 3 th 
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Promotion 


"Let's Go Back to School"... 
That’s the title of a booklet, pre- 
pared by The Nation’s Schools Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., as a brief orienta- 
tion course in the markets served by 
the two magazines, The Nation’s 
Schools, the magazine of public school age ; 
administration, and College and Uni- See ae F 
versity Business, serving business offi- Sa.” ae 25 
cials of colleges, universities and resi- ea j 
dential academies. There’s basic data iq There S A BIGGER 
on public schools from the United ¥ : 
States Office of Education, and ideas cd i FUTURE AHEAD 
on selling the public school market. : 


The address: 919 N. Michigan 


Avenue, Chicago, III. he , 4 RKET 
- Fae ae wth TROY MA 


Autos 


Since the automotive wholesaler 
and the automotive service industry 
is becoming more merchandising and 
advertising minded, using more and 
more modern selling methods, Auto- 
motive Advertisers Council—E. F. 
Todd, The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co.., 
Chicago—is planning, in the near 
future, to issue a new advertising 
handbook for use by automotive ee a . : c 
wholesalers. It is expected to be off er f/ /| stantial expansion plans underway in- 
the presses this month. ‘BY 1 clude: 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


General Electric Co. 
(Waterford plant) 


Behr-Manning Corp. 


Among 142 diversified concerns in this 
tich market some of those with sub- 


SA' PLUS Equals SA‘... 
Not gobbledegook . . . just //ouse 


Beautiful’s way of saying through a 

new promotion piece, that it has 

“Sales Action.” The magazine re- 

ports that it has a brand-new way of 

evaluating advertising media. It has 

gone straight to the point-of-sale to 

test the buying power generated 

through the magazine and its adver- 

tisements. Shoppers in leading stores . 

all over the sta were asked what The Troy Savings Sank 

magazines they read regularly and : 7: Bendix Aviation Corp. 

which magazines most influence the  aasiciasssbpak eee (Marshall Eclipse Div.) 

buying habits of various types of home ' er x American Motors, Inc. 

turnishings merchandise. The results ‘ A , 

of the studies are discussed in [Touse 

Beautiful’s latest promotional study, a Ss : To get your share of the increased buying 

available from H.B. at 572 Madison | tase eee, §=— power in this ever growing market, advertise 

Avenue. New York. 72 N.Y aaa s 3 in these newspapers which provide 99.8 per 
, ' : : 4 : cent coverage in the A.B.C. City Zone of 

ae 122,000 consumers . - on ee outlets 
Canton's Market ee 2 ORES ey "a cae pas ig Fe me of 6c 
Facts on the Canton (Ohio) mar- wa , & “43° per line. 

ket and The Canton Repository are > FS Bee gist 

the background of a file of Standard om eM eee 48 

Market Data which the newspaper i fed ae . THE RECORD 

has issued. Included: description of fo he i 3 4 

the city, description of its retail trad- 4 ‘thee ae NEWSPAPERS 

ing zone, promotional material about 4 Cee Sat | 

city and its trading zone. There’s ; eee. Ss 6 - THE TROY RECORD - 

also information about the area’s ’ 5 ; ‘ 

standard of living (using S.M.’s Sur- * THE TIMES RECORD - 


vey of Buying Power figures). . <a + TROY, N. Y. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
W. & L. E. Gurley 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


New York Power & Light Corp. 
(Coke division) 


+t ++ HHH HH 


% The Record Newspapers 
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production labor relations 


who 


who makes the wheels of industry go ’round? 


Men not machines. Men who influence and inspire other men. 


It is not enough to call them management men because only a 
minority of management men actually furnish the creative 

ideas, the initiative, the drive which keeps their 

company going forward. 

In your customers’ organizations, just as in your Own, a small 
minority of the management group are the real leaders. These few 
men, often only one or two, are the first to see the need for 
new methods, materials, or machines. These few have the ability 
and the enterprise to sell the rest of the management team. 
These few are your best, prospects — the men who 

can do you the most good. 


enterprising management men 


In some companies, it is the president who furnishes this 

vital constructive force. In other companies, the engineer is the 
fountainhead of new ideas and initiative. In still others, 

the production manager provides the strong, guiding hand. In 
others, the sales manager is the real spark plug igniting 
management policies and projects. It is the man, and not his title, 
that determines his importance to you. 

Forget titles, and seek out those few enterprising men as your 
prospects — as the men you want to champion your cause 
among their associates. 

Reach and sell these enterprising management men if 

you want more action, better response, more orders — even if 
you need only to protect the position your business now enjoys. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


how to find them 


There is no directory of enterprising management men. 

You can’t locate them on direct mail lists, or by their 

titles, or club or association memberships. But you can reach 
them through advertising in Modern Industry, the only 
magazine in America specifically edited and designed for 
enterprising management men in manufacturing plants. 
Here's how 

A successful, enterprising management man plans every move 
and every purchase of materials and equipment in terms of 
its value to his company’s net profits. He recognizes 

that every major decision affects not only production, but 
sales -- labor relations — public relations —- engineering — 
finance, and net profits. Therefore, his interests are broad — 
far broader than just production or just purchasing 


or just sales or just finance. 


| supplies the driving power of U.S. industry? 


Modern Industry is the ov/y general business or industrial 
magazine in America which publishes in every issue 

full-length articles on the Business Outlook, Production 

Methods, Marketing, Product Development, Labor Relations, 


Executive Methods. It does this editorial job 
Measure the Coverage You 


for enterprising management with staft research, 
‘ ‘ Get for Your Advertising 


staff writing and pictorial journalism. Dollars by determining — 

The natural result of the editorial content of 1. Number of manufacturing plants reached. 
Modern Industry is that Modern Industry 2. Type of men reached in those plants. 

has attracted the readership of these management Your advertising in Modern Industry 

men whose own interests parallel this broad goes into over 31,500 of this: 


oe country’s leading manufacturing plants. 
editorial service of Modern Industry men with 


In those plants, you reach the type 


broad management interests ~ men interested . 
é of men whose interests and 


in net profits — men of enterprise, drive, influence parallel the broad 
j creative power — buying power for their plants! editorial service of Modern Industry. 
That’s why they read Modern 
Make these enterprising men know and want Industry, and why through 


Modern Industry you reach enter- 
prising management men in over 
active, eftective champions for you in their plants. 31,500 manufacturing plants. 


what you have to sell, and they will become 


Total distribution... 


over 55,000 copies per month, 
i 
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ABC's of Market Indexes and How 
To Apply Them to Sales Problems 


BY RICHARD D. CRISP, 


Director of Market Research, Tatham-Laird, Inc. 


In discussing practical applications for the use of Sales 
Management's Survey of Buying Power, Mr. Crisp now 
focuses on problems of sales potential, advertising alloca- 
tion, the tailoring of advertising to markets on a city-size 
basis, and checking for inadequate advertising coverage. 


Part III of an article in three parts* 


The growing acceptance of SM’s 
Survey of Buying Power as an im- 
portant working tool of sales execu- 
tives has been stimulated by a change 
in management attitude toward sales 
problems. The nature of that change 
is indicated by the fact that the old 
refrain, “my business is different,” is 
not nearly so popular as it used to be. 

At the management level where 
sales policies are made and operating 
principles laid down, the similarities 
between businesses are much more 
marked than the differences. ‘Those 
differences which do exist are more 
often than not quantitative. They 
are differences largely of degree. 
Growing reliance on the Survey as a 
sales-planning tool results from the 
fact that it is an ideal tool for coping 
with such differences. Regardless of 
the type of business you are in, or of 
the territorial scope of your opera- 
tions, the Survey can be used to help 
you tailor market facts to fit the 
arithmetic of your sales activities. 

Here is a series of questions which 
the Survey can help you answer. 
These questions illustrate the flexi- 
bility of the Survey. By providing 
market facts down to the sales grass- 
roots at the county and city level, the 
Survey makes many important con- 
tributions to easing the sales man- 
agers burden on problems arising 
from individual market differences. 
Use of facts from the Survey of 
Buying Power in evaluating specific 
market problems, as illustrated in the 
examples which follow, can pay im- 
portant’ returns in increased sales ef- 
fectiveness. 


*Parts I and II appeared in SALES 


MANAGEMENT for Dec. 15, 1948, and Jan. 
1, 1949. 
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1. How do your territorial units 
compare in potential? 

Answering this question is the start- 
ing point in your sales-control pro- 
gram. You use the Survey to develop 
figures on the percentage of the U. 8S. 
potential which each of your sales 
territories, districts, regions, etc., 
represents. 

Your thinking will be in terms of 
your own sales manpower. You 
will of course develop figures for each 
sales territory. Where your number 
of sales territories is relatively small, 
however, a finer subdivision is often 
desirable. Take a. company cover- 
ing the country with 15 or 20 sales- 
men, as an example. It is not enough 
to know that the territory covered by 
Salesman Jones represents 6.2% of 
the U. S. potential. That’s too big 
a “bite” of factual information for 
easy digestion. Subdivision makes it 
easy for Salesman Jones to know 
which parts of his territory represent 
the major share of his territorial po- 
tential, and to allocate his time ac- 
cordingly. 

Similarly, when your sales sag in 
the Jones territory, it is helpful to be 
able to determine which part of the 
territory is lagging. Since you build 
up territorial totals from the Survey 
by the process of combining county 
figures, it is relatively simple by the 
use of sub-totals to develop as much 
additional data on each territory’s 
component parts as you need for ef- 
fective control. ~ — 


2. Do you have..potential figures, 
and maintain sales records, on the 
logical marketing units in your indus- 
try? 


There is always a temptation to 


think of your company’s sales-terri- 
torial pattern as existing in a vacuum. 
Your district boundaries are set, vou 
credit your sales to them—and that’s 
that! If your territorial boundaries 
have not been revised since pre-war, 
they may be out-of-step with recent 
shifts in potential, custemer location, 
etc. 

But even if your territories 
have been revised to improve align- 
ment with post-war sales opportuni- 
ties, they may not be closely inter- 
related with the logical marketing 
patterns currently existing in your 
industry. 

As an example, consider the manu- 
facturer selling a grocery product. 
Whether the manufacturer likes it or 
not, his product is going to flow 
through established wholesale and re- 
tail channels. Wholesalers’ operating 
areas are going to be the same on 
his product as on related and com- 
peting products. Failure to take 
those operating areas into considera- 
tion in planning sales and advertis- 
ing effort can lead to important gaps 
in sales coverage, and to misleading 
pictures of volume distribution terri- 
torially. 

A sales territory on a grocery prod- 
uct which included four major whole- 
saling centers, all near the edges of 
the territory, might look awfully 
good — on paper. Reason: Sales 
credited to the wholesale centers 
lapped over into adjoining territories. 
The salesmen in those territories are 
“credited” with potential they cannot 
sell, because of the flow of wholesale 
trade. 

To avoid being misled by such 
factors, alert sales executives often in- 
vest time in two preventive steps. 
First, they use SM’s data on retail 
and wholesale trade, and published 
data on established trade patterns 
such as the wholesale grocery, drug, 
and dry-goods trading areas to be sure 
that their territorial boundaries are 
not conspicuously out-of-step with 
trade patterns. Second, they take 
the precaution of maintaining sales 
records on two territorial bases. Sales 
are totaled for salesmen’s territories; 
and independently for such units as 
wholesale grocery areas, or other rele- 
vant units. Once the machinery is 
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list of local outlets in their community...and they’re 
put on the right road to see and buy your products. | 
You can buy Trade Mark Service in classified 
directories throughout the country with a com- | 
bined circulation of 28,000,000. It helps make your 
national advertising more effective, builds more | 
business for you and your dealers, and creates more 
satisfied customers. 


For further information, call your local 
telephone business office or see the latest 
issue of Standard Rate & Data. 
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circulation 
parallels 
retail sales 
* 


Forty-nine per cent of the total re- 
tail sales in the Fort Wayne ABC 
Area are within the city zone. 


Ranking 34th among U.S. cities 
in the population group of 100,000 
to 250.000 Fort Wayne ranks 13th 
in General Merchandise sales. 
(Sales Management). 


News-Sentinel circulation: 51% in 
the city zone, 49% in the trad- 
ing area. 


* 


Merchandising Co-operation 
100% co-operation with nation- 
al advertisers including month- 
ly merchandisers, route lists 
bulletins and tie-in ad solicita- 
tion. 


* 
THE NEWS - SENTINEL 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
Allen-Kiapp Co. New York—Chicago—Detroit 


sot FAI) to spare? 


. EUREKA'S 389 


Sj DUPLISTICKERS 
‘ CUT Direct Mail 
Addressing TIME 


That's all it costs to ad- 
dress one Duplisticker with 
Eureka's fast system 

for lowering ad- 
dressing costs. 


e—> 


Ss, 


Check these advantages: 


® Helps keep lists up to date! 
® Used on all type duplicators! 
® Exact registration with master copies! 
® Special process gives sharper legibility! 
® No special skill or equipment required! 
® Gets mail out on time! 

Descriptine Folder 


FREE and Sample OR, 


ask your stationer for 


75° package — enough 


to address 1050 
mailing pieces. 
EUREKA SPECIALTY PRINTING 
Dept. SM—SCRANTON, PA. 


co 
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Table | 


Does Your Advertising Parallel 
Sales Opportunities? 


Percent of U.S. Total: 


S.M.'s 
Company E.B.1. Advertising 
Territorial Unit Quotas Estimates Expenditures 
EASTERN REGION TOTAL 41.312% 41.608% 35.654%, 
Boston District 5.119% 6.123%, 4.102%, 
New York District 12.125 14.132 7.812 
Philadelphia District 9.850 10.303 8.931 
Pittsburgh District 4.886 3.805 4.107 
Atlanta District 9.332 7.245 10.702 


set up for reporting sales on such a 
dual basis, little effort is required to 
maintain the flow of figures. Often 
the figures on units other than the 
company’s sales territories are sum- 
marized less frequently. An annual 
or semi-annual review is often 
enough to prevent sales soft-spots 
from developing. Having such sup- 
plementary figures available is of 
tremendous help in diagnosing a 
problem sales situation. 


3. Does your advertising parallel 
your sales opportunities? 


One of the most widespread uses 
of Survey data is as a tool in selecting 
a pattern of advertising media to 
use. The distribution of potential by 
territories is worked out from the 
Survey of Buying Power. Various 
combinations of media are then com- 
pared with that pattern of potential 
to see which provides the closest 
parallel. It is not always possible to 
achieve a perfect balance between the 
distribution of your media circula- 
tion, hence your expenditures, and 
your potential. Where this type of 
analysis reveals major maldistribution 
of advertising effort, however, reme- 
dial action is often indicated. This 
might take the form of supplementary 


additional media to strengthen weak 
spots in your basic-media coverage. 
Table I demonstrates this use of 
Survey data with a specific illustra- 
tion. This table shows the propor- 
tion of a company’s sales quotas which 


were in the first districts in the 
Eastern Region. 
It shows also the figures on 


Effective Buying Power from the 
Survey, and the distribution of com- 
pany advertising according to one 
plan under consideration. I[t is ap- 
parent from this table that the entire 
region was being allocated a smaller 
proportion of total advertising reve- 
nue than its potential would suggest. 
The details by districts show that the 
New York district in particlar was 
being slighted. Supplementary adver- 
tising within the New York district 
brought the company’s expenditures 
more closely into line with opportuni- 
ties. 

Although this use of Survey data 
is widely known, particularly since it 
was illustrated so effectively in Ar- 
thur Hurd’s SM series on “How to 
Increase Sales Through Better 
Media Selection,” there are refine- 
ments which are not so widely recog- 
nized. Those refinements greatly in- 
crease the usefulness of Survey data, 


City-size group 


100,000 and over 
10,000- 100,000 
Under 10,000 
Farm 


Total 


Table Il 


Does Your Advertising Fit the City-Size Pattern 
of the Market for Your Product? 


% of 

% of Proposed 
Market Media Circulation 

25% 46%, 

18 20 

30 26 

27 8 
100%, 100°, 
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Mr. W. L. Parker, General 
Manager of General Foods 
Sales Division, is one of those 
who think SALES MANAGE- 
MENT has improved. He has 


been a subscriber for ten years. 


Number 3 in a series of ads portray- 


ing the typical S.M. subscriber. 


Does he scan the advertisements? 
To measure the composite subscriber’s readership of ad- 
vertising in SALES MANAGEMENT, every sixth manufac- 
turing executive on the SM subscription list was asked 
this question: “Do you consciously scan the advertising 
pages, or are you aware of them only when a good ad sort 
of hits you in the eye? Answers came from 437 and were 


divided as follows: 


70%, said "often" scan the advertising pages 


30%, said "only aware of an ad when it is striking" 


Does he think SM has improved? slipped? 
Out of 460 subscribers answering this question, 245 say 
SALES MANAGEMENT has improved. 215 say it is the 
same. Not one says it has slipped! The answers confirm 
that SM is showing steady progress in meeting the needs 
of its readers and providing a more effective medium for 


its advertisers. 


THE MAGAZINE OF MARKETING 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. ° CHICAGO ° SANTA BARBARA 
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HOW DOES YOUR SALES STORY LOOK 
TO THE MAN BEHIND THE DESK? 


*FUL-VU BINDERS PROTECT—DISPLAY— 
GLORIFY SALES PRESENTATIONS 


Does your star salesman spend money for a manicure 
- .. and then use a presentation thumb-printed and 
fingermarked by a score of previous prospects? 

A presentation worth your salesman’s personal 
time is well worth presenting properly. FUL-VU 
Binders are available in virtually every required 
size or shape—or can be made-to-order to suit 
your requirements, 


Give your sales story the sparkle it deserves! Get samples 
and full details teday. Call your stationery supply house 
or write: Cooks’ Inc., 784 Wright Ave., Camden, N. J 

*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


IDEAL FOR: Salesmen’s Price Lists, 
Proposals to Management, Executive 
Sales Presentations, House-to-House ‘ 
Sales Presentations, Counter Sales SYSTEMS OF 
Books, Salesmen's Catalog Sheets, In- 


DISPLAY 
surance Presentations. ss : 


BINDERS WITH TRANSPARENT MIKAFILM ''WINDOW SLEEVES’? 
Designed and manufactured exclusively by COOKS' Inc., Camden, N. J. 


: GLORIFIES 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


PROTECTS ¢ 
COOKS’ OF 


Rising is Right! 
Here’s Why 


Rising Bond forms have the printing surface 
and the rag content that mean clear and legi- 
ble printing on strong paper. Your printer 
will advise that the best form paper “buy” is 
undoubtedly— 


Rising Bond 
¥ 25% rag ¥ white and 5 colors 


¥ envelopes in 6 sizes V 4 weights 


¥ excellent printing surface for engraving, 
lithography, gravure or letterpress 


Write for sample brochure to Box SM-1, Rising 
Paper Company, Housatonic, Massachusetts, 


WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW...GO TO AN EXPERT! 


Kising Papers 


ASK YOUR PRINTER...HE KNOWS PAPER! 


Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 
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and tend to prevent sales problems 
resulting from holes in your media 
coverage patterns. Essentially, those 
refinements consist of the extension of 
analysis of the relationship between 
advertising and potential into smaller 
territorial units and particularly into 
individual local markets. Another 
media plan for the company men- 
tioned above had a higher proportion 
of total advertising dollars in the 
Eastern Region, and a much higher 
proportion in the New York district, 
yet failed to provide adequate cover- 
age of the Metropolitan New York 
market. 

Analysis of potential by individual 
markets revealed this weakness. If 
it had not been detected, a 
competitive weakness in the Nation’s 
No. 1 market might have developed 
for this advertiser. 


serious 


4. Does your advertising plan fit 
your market on a city-size basis? 


Analyses of the relationship be- 
tween advertising distribution and po- 
tential are very tricky on some prod- 
ucts. ‘This is particularly likely to 
be true where a marked city-size pat- 
tern exists. 

Table II, page 78, illustrates such 
a situation. “This company had estab- 
lished the city-size division of the 
market for this product through con- 
sumer research, and learned that cities 
of 100,000 and over represented only 
25% of the total. Farmers, by con- 
trast, consumed 27% of the total. A 
program of national media advertis- 
ing was being considered. Analysis of 
the coverage pattern of the media in- 
cluded in this program revealed a 
markedly ‘out of step” pattern on a 
city-size basis. ‘The proposed pro- 
gram would have placed 46° of the 
advertising against 25‘% of the poten- 
tial in large cities, and only 8° of 
the advertising against 27% of the 
potential on farms. Supplementary 
use of farm publications stepped up 
farm coverage in line with farm-mar- 
ket opportunities. 

Figures on the distribution of the 
market for your product by city-size 
groups can be developed by using 
Survey data weighted for varying 
consumption rates by city sizes where 
those consumption rates are a known 
tactor. 

A word of caution about the use of 


Survey data in planning media 
coverage of the farm market is in 
order. 

Retail sales cannot be made 


where there are no stores; and there 
are few stores on farms. Conse- 
quently, the purchases of farm fami- 
lies usually show up in the retail 
sales of market centers, which has 4 
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tendency to under-state the farm- 
market opportunity. If your product 
is being purchased in above-average 
amounts by farmers, your coverage 
should be built up to a higher level in 
farm areas than the retail sales of 
those areas indicate would be neces- 
sary. 

Your problem is to keep urban- 
market cash-registers tinkling with 
farm dollars spent for your product. 
Your solution is to do your selling 
job where farmers /ive, rather than 
just where they spend their money. 


5. Does your advertising leave any 
key markets with inadequate cover- 
age? 


Your national sales total is just the 
total of a lot of individual markets 
put together. Markets which are 
large enough to represent a significant 
proportion of your potential and ac- 
tual volume deserve individual study. 
You can no longer afford to assume 
that a national media program 
blankets the country. <A considera- 
tion of just how light or heavy your 
coverage of individual markets is will 
often prevent you from exposing your 
flanks to alert competition. 

There are three major reasons for 
considering the use of local media to 
supplement a national or regional ef- 
fort. 

First, the market in question 
may be a “blind spot” in your na- 
tional program. Typical of this situa- 
tion is a program in which the Sun- 
day Supplements are an important 
element. Some markets don’t have 
Sunday Supplement distribution; the 
use of substitute media to increase 
advertising pressure in those markets 
is standard practice in many space- 
buying operations. 

The second reason to be considered 
is that there may be an unusually 
strong consumer franchise developed 
which you must protect. If your 
share of the market is very high, the 
market may contribute more of your 
total sales volume than its normal 
‘potential’ would indicate. ‘The use 
of additional advertising funds to pro- 
tect that franchise is sound practice. 
I'he third reason relates to competi- 
tive activities. If a competitor is 
“throwing the book” at a market pro- 
motionally, and that market is impor- 
tant to you, you'll probably want to 
consider ways and means of prevent- 
ing that promotion from undermining 
your market share. 

The Survey of Buying Power is a 
versatile and useful tool in determin- 
ing which local markets warrant spe- 
cial attention, and how much. Base 
your calculations on an accurate pic- 
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ture ot market potential. Get down A\\ ? 
to cases—and I mean cases of your \ 


product. 
Figure out from Survey data on wena @ on prices? 
just what the annual potential on facilities? @ on personnel? 


of the market is. Get out your sales 


figures and see how many cases of | REACH CHEMICAL BUYERS WITH 
that potential you sold last year. Esti- | IT EDITORIALLY EVERY WEEK! 


mate how many you’re likely to sell . . 
hits wen 73 . Get that news to OPD editors 

“ 2 c . ; > ‘ ~ 

Figure out what you are spend- before 4 P.M. Friday. 
Ing per case to sell the product Paper delivered 9 A.M. Monday to majority of 
in that market. Figure out how much 12,000 people who BUY chemicals and related ma- 
you can afford to invest in that mar- terials. Each weekly issue carries 5,000 to 6,000 cur- 
ket to get the additional potential 


| rent market quotations! 


The Whole Week’s Round-Up of Chemi- 


which you might reasonably expect | cal News from Seller to Buyer in 
from a stepped up promotional pro- | One Business Hour! 
gram. | Put OPD on your list for every price change you send 


With the Survey, you have great | your salesmen or distributors. 
flexibility in this type of estimating. | Pat OPD on your list for every news release covering 
This is true w ctlaes vo ih iG che your products, facilities and personnel. 

s is tr y *r you're using the 
Survey in planning media coverage 
on a market-by-market basis or in 


a 
evaluating markets with an eye to Bil, Paint and 


supplementary promotional needs. If 


you are considering the use of a par- KR f 
ticular radio station, you can work rug epor et 


out the potential of the actual area 


that station covers. If you’re consid- | THE CHEMICAL MARKET AUTHORITY 
ering the use of two papers, one SINCE 1871 

largely distributed within the city Schnell Publishing Co., Inc. 
limits and one fanning out to a much 59 John Street, New York 7 


greater extent, vou can consider the eCleveland 22—H. G. Seed, 17717 Lomond Bivd.. Long 0544 
eS ee ree ae: e@Los Angeles 14—The Robt. W. Walker Co., . Lafayette 
actual potential to which each 5 .i’pi Drexel 4338 @ San Francisco 4—The Robt. W. Walker 
applies. Co., 68 Post Street, SUtter 1-3568. 


A CITY 3 TIMES THE SIZE 
of South Bend's 101,268 Population 


1940 Government Census Last Estimate 121,000) 


and, like South Bend, 
“A Test Town of U.S. A.” 


IS MOVING TO 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
for the winter and spring months! 


During the season over 300,000 peop'e from every part of the 
U. S. A. and Canada will have visited the ‘Sunshine City.” 


St. Petersburg offers you all of these visitors, in addition to the \ 
100,000 city permanent population. 


Take advantage of this $120,000,000 Retail Market. At this time of 
the year spending is at its peak! 


Che Evening IJndependent | 


-The Sunshine Newspaper 
ST. PETERSBURG'S FAMILY NEWSPAPER 
Represented Nationally by 


DeLISSER, INC. 
New York . Chicago e Philadelphia . Atlanta 


*Apologies to South Bend (Indiana) Tribune 
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TOILETRIES MERCHANDISER — Fashioned 
of siena wood and glass, it has a mirrored 
hinged door designed to make items easily 
accessible for salespeople. Produced by 


Copeland Displays, Inc. for Smith-Victory, Inc. on 


fee 
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SEASONAL APPEAL—Timely illustration of a lithe- in 
some figure skater and bold brand name reminder 

are featured in the window display by G. Krueger fob 

Brewing Co. Made by the Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. | fo 

| W 

in 

m 
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SPACE-SAVING DISPLAY — The | 

simple design of the plastic coun- pon 

ter piece enhances the merchan- a 

dise. Designed by Victory Manu- n 

facturing Co. for Rollit Ball Pen t] 


FLOORING COUNTER CASE: Designed t! 
for Tuf-Tex Floor Mats by River Raisin r 
Paper Co., it shows automobile flooring } 
products which are plainly self-identified. | | 
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Standard hog diet is 95°, grain and 5°, forage. Hogs 


os 


consume 40°%, of the total corn production. 


Don Frakes, Wright County, Ia. farmer set up a part-hay 
feeding program ... found high-quality forage could supply 
26°, of a hog’s feed, with brome-alfalfa nearly half the ration 


at some stages. 


Using 3,105 bu corn, 590 bu oats, and 111,550 Ibs hay, Frakes 


raised approximately 82,793 lbs of pork—before he ran out of 


hay!... More hay and less corn improved soil fertility 
... higher ratio of sod crop to row crop reduced costly 
erosion and depletion . . . more efficient land use resulted 
in greater economy, higher profit! 

Advertisers alert to new developments in the big 
business of farming will read...‘‘Hogs a Bigger Market 
for Forage,’ page 30, SuccEssFUL FARMING for January. 


Most missed market... are the farm families 
in the Heart States with the best soil, techniques, and 
methods, largest investment in property, machinery, 
livestock, spendable surplus from eight record years. 

Of SuccessFUL FARMING’s 1,200,000-plus subscribers, 
more than a million are in the Heart States... averaged 
about $10,000 gross income last year, $4,000 above the 
national farm average ... are the best class market in 
the US today! 

Fringed by general magazines, the advertiser needs 
the deep penetration of SuccessFuL FARMING to reach 
this major market... to make any national advertising 
really national... SuccessFuL FARMING, Des Moines, 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Atlanta, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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Hary-:atine hogs 
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Also read-worthy in this issue: 


Favorable forecast... °49 will be year of good prices, big 


demand for everything farmers grow...“‘Farm Outlook,”’ page 6. 

Profitable production... An acre of good farmland is worth 
$250-500, grows crops worth $50 to $200 and. up... “Wasted 
Acres,” page 34. 


E for efficiency ... Kitchen clinic in Buffalo County, Neb. got 
many women to remodel for functional cooking... “Cook as 
Good as They Look,” page 36. 

Revenue Up... Reuben Frank, Scott fe 
County, Minn. gets $300.50 per cow over ~ ts 


feed cost... by feeding ground ear corn, 


bran, linseed meal...‘‘Dairy.” page 124. 


New decorating patterns, 
color schemes, furniture and 
furnishing ideas, and _ the 
advertisements of leading 
manufacturers...give service 
to better farm living as well 


as better farm business! 
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AMONG THE 
SURPRISES 


OF 1948 


ONE WESTERN NEWSPAPER PRACTICALLY 


DOUBLED ITS CIRCULATION 


|__85,000- | and changed the whole newspaper 
emionnan -| advertising picture in the mountain west! 


The phenomenal growth of The The Deseret News has always en- 
ms Deseret News is the most talked- joyed intense reader loyalty——a most me 
_ — about event of the year in western important quality—and now, with 
| a advertising circles. It has made a doubled quantity, it offers you an | 
45.000 significant change in the media advertising value that’s unequalled D 
me ’ - = picture in the Utah and mountain in this market. 
7 as = west market — and advertisers are For 1949, space in The Deseret 
quick to take note of it. News is a better buy than ever! To 
Another New Fi 
= s = nother New feature... \ 
ng ' e LOCALLY-EDITED GRAVURE MAGAZINE | | pr 
IN THE SUNDAY DESERET NEWS | an 
+ 4 = = It’s the /ocal touch that counts... and the News now offers 
its readers color gravure presentation of local personal- 
= Dec. had Dec. es ities, events and scenes. Your advertisements in this ' y 
147 148 sparkling Sunday magazine section carry added impact. of 
wo 
cha 
— aaah fill 
e Deseret Nems : 
tra 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH can 


National Representative: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc. des 
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POSTERS are used for various purposes, 
all the way from framing for counter dis- 
plays to display in windows, This one is 
"The Birdman" poster, used with matting, 
pottery, and Mexican ware which travel 
agents can secure through local stores for 
and pointed, tie-in 


colorful, promotions. 


BY A. B. ECKE 


How American Airlines Promotes 


Direct Mail to Travel Agents 


To help develop and cash in on the average citizen's 


yen for far-off places, American Airlines packages its 


promotion materials, presents a systematic plan for use, 


and follows through step-by-step to the last detail. 


American Airlines, Inc., has a bill 
of tare to help travel agents sell the 
world. It’s planned Volume Mer- 
chandising in a promotion package 
filled with special printed material to 
serve as aids in selling world air 
travel on AA Flagships to the Ameri- 
can public. 

Says R. E. S. Deichler, vice-presi- 
dent— sales: 
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‘American Airlines has taken the 
lead among airlines in sales promo- 
tional material because we feel it is 
an integral part of our sales job. The 
results are gratifying both to the com- 
pany and the personnel. 

“Through sales promotional ma- 
terial we can reach a much larger 
audience than is possible through in- 
dividual effort. We call it Volume 


Merchandising. We know from ex- 
perience that one salesman, or crew 
of salesmen, can see just so many 
people during the course of a day. 
“Through Volume Merchandising 
we can tell our story within half an 
hour to groups ranging from 50 to 
500. Specifically, this is accomplished 
through the showing of one of our 
travel movies. At the same time, the 
salesman gets a chance to outline the 
advantages of air travel and answer 
any questions. He also distributes pro- 
motional literature which is taken 
home for further distribution among 
the recipient’s friends and family. 
“The same is true of our activities 
with travel agents. By providing the 
latter with attractive literature, we 
give them an opportunity to pass on 
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something that is designed to increase 
their volume of business.” 

In 1947 when, for the first time 
since the close of the war, the Ameri- 
can public could answer a pent-up de- 
sire to go places, AA foresaw a wide 
travel market for travel agents. 
There was much more to sell, they 
said. ‘There were new four-engine Air 
Age Flagships which were bigger, 
faster and more luxurious, bringing 
the favorite tourist centers in the 
United States, Canada, and Europe 
all within easy range. 

From the standpoint of travel sell- 
ing, the world is a new place, AA 


management maintains. So for months 
before travel for the American public 
opened up in 1947, American Airlines 
worked to develop special promo- 
tional and direct mail aids to help 
travel agents to sell at a profit in the 
wide travel market. 

A large percentage of American 
Airlines business comes from travel 
agents whom AA regards as its deal- 
ers. Therefore, AA management aims 
to cooperate closely with them—going 
along with them every step of the 
way in peak seasons and buoying 
them up during off winter months. 
Most people, AA points out, travel 
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Nashville Banner 


£ UEning 


LOBACCO 


adds more than 


$42,000,000 


annually to the 
buying power of 
the Nashville 


Newspaper Printing Corporation, Agent 
represented by the Branham Company 


INAS TEDW bbs 


The "MONEY TOWN” of the South 


Statistics secured from the Tennessee Dept of Agriculture and other state offices. 


market. 


Reach this prosperous 
market through two 
great newspapers. 


The Nashville Tennessean 
Meo OLMING * Sunday 
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during the spring, summer and fall 
months. During winter months busi- 
ness heretofore usually fell off. AA 
now is helping travel agents to level 
off the winter slump with sales pro- 
motional aids that help sell world 
travel to the short-time vacationer as 
well as the experienced international 
traveler during all the months of the 
year. 

These aids are all wrapped up in 
an attractive, quality package or port- 
folio. The first one, “American Air- 
lines Spring-Summer Travel Promo- 
tion Package,” was sent to travel 
agents during the winter of 1947. 
The second, “Fall and Winter Profit 
Package,’ was sent out during the 
summer of 1947. The next one was 
the “1948 Spring-Summer Promotion 
Package.” The current package has 
this message on the cover: “Get on 
the American Bandwagon for Extra 
Profits from Promotion—RBetter by 
Air—Best by American.” 


Double-Duty Package 


The AA promotion package is de- 
signed to do two jobs: (1) sell the 
people on air travel; (2) sell the 
people on the travel agent. Through- 
out all the series of booklets and 
folders AA urges the prospective pas- 
senger to “See your travel agent.” 
More than that, AA gives the rea- 
sons why. 

“The current promotion package,” 
says AA management, “‘is a ‘triple 
threat’ promotion portfolio to bring 
more profit for the commission travel 
agent.” It contains, in one complete 
unit, everything a travel agent needs 
to reach customers and prospects with 
the Flagship travel story. In the port- 
folio are three complete packages ot 
promotional material: one on Europe, 
one on Mexico, one on U.S.A. 
Samples of booklets, folders, inserts, 
pictures of posters and window dis- 
plays, descriptions and pictures of all 
the most popular travel destinations 
are included. 

The Europe package includes: 

1. The International Air Travel- 
ers Guide which agents agree is one 
of the best sales tools for over-the- 
counter and personal selling. 

2. Europe winter folder which tells 
the new story of transatlantic air 
travel in winter. It points to the fact 
that, contrary to ocean crossings, 
transatlantic air travel is smooth and 
comfortable; therefore customers ca! 
go to Europe in winter instead o! 
postponing their trips until the sum- 
mer peak. This piece travel agents 
use for general mailing or for en 
closure with statements or corre 
spondence. 

3. Ireland and Scandinavia folders 
—two of the most popular destinations 
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served directly by overseas Flagships. 

4. Europe Mail Insert for insert 
with statements and correspondence. 
It fits in with any type of mail, in 
any size envelope. 

5. Pictures of posters and window 
displays which are available, to tie 
the whole promotion together. The 
point-of-sale material is composed of 
companion pieces to other material, 
back up mailings, to move people to 
action. 

The U. S. A. package includes: 

1. Sun Country folder selling to 
vacationing America the country’s top 
winter play area. 

2. Valley Bank Resort Guide, a 
guide to ranches, resorts, and hotels 
of Arizona, published by the Valley 
National Bank. This is packed with 
information about everything from 
accommodations to rates. 

3. California folder, pointing to 
that state as a basic and popular win- 
ter destination. It sells the special 
advantages of America’s Southern 
Scenic Route, the optional “triangle 
tour” which includes both Southern 
California and San Francisco at no 
extra fare cost. 

4. North America Folder which 
gives prospects a wide choice of at- 
tractive destinations—an all-around 
selling piece. 

5. Pictures of available posters and 
window displays—a Sun Country 
three-dimensional display, Sun Coun- 
try poster. and San Francisco poster 
for ofice and windows. ‘There’s a 
special window display with the 
American sales theme “Where in the 
World Are You Going.” For a 
world-wide travel appeal, there’s a 
new “Globe Trotter” poster. 

All window displays and _ posters 
available for travel agents are de- 
signed by American’s Jerome Parker. 


Convenient Order Forms 


For the convenience of the travel 
agent, order forms are included in the 
Promotion portfolio, to be used in or- 
dering the material the agent wants 
from the Flagship promotion port- 
folio. Provision is made for indi- 
cating quantities for (1) office use, 
(2) mailing use. As a special aid to 
agents, AA delivers all pieces on the 
dates specified by the agent. 

Included. too, is a sheet, showing 
newspaper mats, electros and prints 
which American offers free, to drama- 
tize local newspaper advertisements 
and promotional displays. There is 
also a cost comparison sheet, showing 
the cost for one person, round trip, 
New York to London, by boat and 
by American Flagship. On the back 
of this sheet are comparison listings 
of travel agent commissions on round- 
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trip transportation by steamship and 
air to destination points London, 
Amsterdam, Stockholm, Frankfort. 

American Airline management em- 
phasizes the importance of direct mail 
advertising for travel agents to pro- 
mote their business. A ‘Tips-Sheet 
on Direct Mail” points to what di- 
rect advertising should do for the 
travel agent: 

“Direct mail is more effective than 
any other kind of advertising in 
reaching special groups—people who 
are known to have an interest in 
travel, or who, because of position 
in life or business standing—can be 


Proves it Can be Done! 


e Proves that a 16mm Sound 
Projector of the HIGHEST 
QUALITY can be produced 
at an amazingly new 


LOW PRICE 


’ speaker. 
and durability. 


Write for complete details. 
See your industrial film 
producer for demonstration. 


“x waieneiian 


MOVIE-MIT 


1105S EAST iSth ©T 


detail. 


Model 63LM for Sound or Silent Films 


Gives TOP RESULTS in pictures, sound and 
everything needed for audiences up to 100. 


considered good ‘sales suspects.’ With 
the widening appeal and lower costs 
of air travel, these groups are getting 
larger and larger. 

“The principal purpose in sending 
direct mail to these groups is to an- 
swer or hatch a travel desire. At any 
given moment, in any list of people, 
there will be a certain percentage 
who are in the process of thinking 
about a trip, or vacation, or actually 
planning one. They are definitely ‘in 
the market’ and a mailing from you 
may pull them into your office and 
their ticket money into your till. 

“There will be others in whom 


What Ford did in the motor industry ... 
Movie-Mite does in the projection field. Sim- 
plification is the key! Get finest projection 
and sound results for homes. schools, 
churches, offices without paying for extras 
. .. without paying for more than you need 
or use outside an auditorium. 


Movie-Mite weighs only 26 lbs. complete with 
Precision machined for strength 


Highest quality in every 


Universal A.C. or D.C. 105-120 Volt 
operation. 
amplifier. 


. . . Push-pull miniature tube 
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AP Managing Editors | 


Opengs a cago 


REACHING 


pysPAPER 


in LOUISVILLE 


a metropolitan city area 
of over 500,000 
and at a rate that invites comparison 


Dg foc as 


¢ Conrier-Zour 


THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


335,585 DAILY @ 268,044 SUNDAY } 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


Pioneer Qualatex 
Floating Billboards” 
we. 


| 
wae Get More | 
Customers 


For You 


| gegdutt Not only a popular toy, not 
only a novelty, but a solid ad- 
vertising medium that guaran- 
tees maximum readership at 
minimum cost. 


Toy balloons are enjoying the 
greatest popularity ever—and 
in the form of Qualatex “Float- 
ing Billboards” carry your ad- 
vertising message with a spirit 
of goodwill to thousands or 
millions of readers, as you 
choose. New beautiful jewel- 
like colors show off your sales 


appeal to advantage, ‘Floating 
Billboards” stand more abuse, 
please your customers extra- 


> Guaranteed by > long. 
Good Housekeeping 
<< 


a 
45 aoveansstd HE 


Attractively printed to your or- 
der. Write our Ad-Service De- 
partment today for samples, 
prices — full data. 


THE PIONEER RUBBER COMPANY 
109 TIFFIN ROAD, WILLARD, OHIO 


Pioneer “Floating Billboards” 
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the idea of going some place will be 
sparked by a mail advertising piece. 
This is especially true of promotion 
pieces which point out that people 
can go places now that Flagships have 
removed one of the most important 
stumbling blocks—time. Most people 
with only two or three weeks of vaca- 
tion time would have to spend a good 
part of it traveling by ordinary 
means. But by American Airlines, it 
takes only a few hours going and re- 
turning. That saving in travel time 
extends even a short vacation into a 
long one—makes it possible for the 
average person to visit places he 
would ordinarily have ruled out be- 
cause of the distance involved. 


Personal Seles Effort 


“One way or another, then, the 
principal purpose of direct advertising 
for you, is to get prospects to expose 
themselves to personal sales effort. 
And the way to get best results is to 
use the material prepared for you and 
supplied to you by American Airlines 
—and do this on a planned basis. 

“What lists should you use—how 
do you get them? Actually, the put- 
ting together of mailing lists calls 
for a good deal of garden-variety 
horse sense, because list sources will 
vary in different localities. The big 
city agent has an advantage in that 
he can often buy ready-compiled lists 
of likely prospects. On the other 
hand, the small town agent has an 
intimate knowledge of the people, and 
the prospects—in other words, of his 
market which the big-city agent could 
never enjoy. 

“Briefly, here are some suggestions 
on making up lists: First names for 
any agent are past customers; these 
are your business backbone, who de- 
serve the most careful and continuing 
cultivation. 

“Tf you have received inquiries of 
any kind from ‘newspaper. or’ other 


vice- 


R.E.S. DEICHLER, American's 
president—sales: ‘Sales promotion mate- 
rial is an integral part of our sales job. 

. Through it we can reach a much 
iarger audience than is possible through 
individual effort... . We call it Volume 


Merchandising. Results are gratifying." 


advertising, these should be put on 
cards in your prospect file. 
“Influential people in your town or 
city belong on your list—Chamber of 
Commerce heads, executives in busi- 


ness firms, civic leaders, executive 
boards of business, fraternal, and 
social clubs. 

“Other ways of spotting likely 


prospects are: street lists—selecting 
names in better residential sections. 
Street lists can be obtained in town 
or city hall. 

“Property Valuation Lists—pub- 
lished regularly by most towns, and 
available in town clerk’s office. 

“City Directory—here occupations 
are given and would be the basis for 
selection. 

“Purchased Lists—in larger cen- 
ters there are firms specializing in 
compiled lists under income, position, 
occupation, property ownership, and 
other classifications. Agents in bigger 
cities can save themselves time and 
trouble by purchasing such lists. 

“Known ‘Travelers — agents in 
smaller towns are likely to know who 
the regular travelers are, the people 
who make it a custom of taking a 
winter or summer vacation. ‘These, 
of course, are key prospects for pos- 
sible European travel.” 

Sample Letters Supplied 

In each package in the current pro- 
motion portfolio AA also supplies 
sample letters for agents to send to 
both old customers and_ prospects. 
“Direct mail experience,” says AA 
“noints to the fact that in making 
special mailing it is advisable to send 
folders and booklets with a_ trans- 
mittal letter. 

Also included in the portfolio are 
all details on what class of mail to 
use—what envelopes, etc. New post- 
age rates to go into effect January, 
1949, are given. Full information 
about exact cost of mailing the pro- 
motional material AA supplies 1s 
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“Outdoor advertising is an integral part of promotion for Coca-Cola. 
It provides contact with primary markets under unusually favorable 
conditions. That is why The Coca-Cola Company is one of the 


largest users of outdoor advertising in the world.” 


This advertisement—one of a series now being 
placed in advertising publications—is paid for 
by a group of outdoor advertising companies in- 
terested in promoting a better understanding and 
greater appreciation of the medium everywhere. 


3 STANDARD OUTDOOR ADVERTISING INC. * 444 MADISON AVE. © NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


WHATEVER YOUR: PAPER PROBLEM 


bts a Challenge te Champion 


When you have a paper problem consult the Champion merchant or 
sales office near you. Champion has been solving paper problems for 


more than fifty years . 


. . problems relating to embossing, folding, scoring 


and printing . . . questions on labeling, packaging, special coatings, and 


special finishes. 


Yes, Champion has the background and facilities to 


offer you sound, helpful advice. When you have a paper problem take it 
to Champion. The Champion Paper and Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 


Champion PAPERS FOR FINE PRINTING 


Mills at Hamilton, Ohio; Canton, North Carolina and Houston, Texas. 


District sales offices: New York ° 
Detroit 


e St. Louis 


Cincinnati e 


THERE’S A CHAMPION PAPER FOR 


KROMEKOTE 
For excellent reproduc- 
tion with catalog covers, 
post cards and inserts, or 
for packaging and label- 
ing quality products, this 
cast coated stock is ideal. 


SATIN REFOLD ENAMEL 
Meets every requirement 
for quality publication and 
advertising printing— 
thanks to top-grade enam- 
el coating, folding strength 
and its receptivity to ink. 


WEDGWOOD OFFSET 
Superior in color, finish, and 
printability, this paper is 
unexcelled for fine lithog- 
raphy. It is available in 
a wide variety of weights, 
sizes and special finishes. 


Chicago . 
Atlanta e 


Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


EVERY PRINTING NEED 


ARIEL COVER 
Particularly effective for 
catalog covers, cards and 
displays. Available in 
white and eight colors, 
and in various weights, 
sizes and special finishes. 


SPECIALTY PAPERS 
Champion's specialties in- 
clude bonds, business 
papers, envelope, post 
card and papeteries .. . 
all excellent reasons for 
you to specify Champion. 


given on an inside page of the port- 
folio cover. 

American Airlines has five regional 
sales offices: New England, Boston; 
Eastern, New York City; Central, 
Chicago; Southern, Dallas; Western, 
Los Angeles. Selling under the direc- 
tion of these regional offices are 75 
district offices in all major cities of 
the United States. In addition, there 
are sales offices in Mexico, Canada, 
and over-seas, making a total of 90 
sales offices throughout the world. 
Wherever there’s a sales office there’s 
a sales manager. Directing all of 
them is R. E. S. Deichler, vice-presi- 
dent—sales. Charles A. Stevens, Jr., 
is director of sales promotion for A.A. 

Here’s how AA’s sales staff sells 
what is in the promotion portfolio 
for travel agents: 


Two Selling Periods 

There are two periods during 
which American Airlines salesmen 
go out for orders on the sales promo- 
tion portfolio: the end of August and 
the first of September for fall and 
winter; in February, for spring and 
summer business. 

Last spring 2,000,000 some odd 
promotional pieces were sent out to 
AA’s sales offices or delivered direct 
to travel agents. 

For the present fall and winter 
campaign American salesmen started 
out September 1 to call on a list of 
commission travel agents throughout 
the country. 

Regional managements are entirely 
responsible for—-and completely con- 
trol—the distribution of the portfolio 
to agents within their territories. 

When the “Get on the American 
Airlines Bandwagon” portfolio was 
ready for distribution, bulk shipments 
to sales offices went out August 16 for 
personal presentation to agents. An 
airmail announcement letter was sent 
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to all commission agents August 1. 
Preview copies were also sent to the 
field at that time. 

There are assigned quotas by re- 
gions for all material available for 
travel agents’ use during the promo- 


WINDOW DISPLAYS . . 

. are all designed in American's Design De- 
partment. Their job is to help tie the promotions 
together. They are shipped to travel agents on 
the dates specified by them. . 
them to get maximum results. Point-of-sale mate- 
rial is composed of companion pieces to window 
displays and other material in the portfolio, to 
back up direct mailings, to move people to action. 


any number of them 


. when they need 


tion, from August through February. 
Regional directors of sales immedi- 
ately re-allocate the regional quota 
among their various sales offices. 
As to displays—rather than supply 
one unit of a die-cut window display 
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to each agent requesting it, a unit is 
circulated to several agents following 
an itinerary established by the local 
sales manager. 

Regional directors of sales send in 
to the home office reports showing 
detailed quotas by sections for each 
of the printed pieces. 

Regional directors of sales also set 
up procedures for controlling and 
handling the resultant agents’ orders 
from their respective regions. The 
home office keeps no detailed running 
record of orders—only spot checks 
periodically. It relies on the regional 
offices to order their regional quotas. 


Regional Meetings Held 


Before sales promotional material 
on the promotions for agents in the 
various sections of the country is ac- 
tually shipped to travel agents, sales 
managers meetings on a regional basis 
are called. The purpose of these meet- 
ings is to preview the _ individual 
travel agent’s sales promotional pro- 
grams. Skits and sound movies are 
used to dramatize selling procedure. 

Meetings on a regional basis are 
also arranged for travel agents. 
‘These meetings are educational in 
nature, and skits and sound movies 
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show them how air travel can be 
merchandised to the public during 
all the months of the year. 

After quotas for each regional 
office have been shipped and re-allo- 
cated to the district sales offices, AA 
salesmen contact the agents in their 
respective territories as soon as they 
receive their portfolios. Salesmen are 
advised to contact all agents immedi- 
ately in order to go over again all 
details of promotional pieces which 
are available. Caution is taken in not 
trying to sell the entire program at 
the initial call, for agents do not plan 
their over-all program too far ahead. 
Careful planning and carrying out 
coverage of agents insures that the 
campaign gets off on schedule and 
makes certain that a successful agents’ 
campaign will be on its way. 

Conditions vary from city to city; 
therefore the sales managers usually 
set up their own specific procedure 
for hand-delivering the portfolio to 
agents. There are, however, a few 
general procedures which are followed 
by each sales office. 

First, the sales managers go over 
the portfolio page by page with their 
sales representatives in regional sales 
meetings. They point out to them 
which booklets should be “sold” to 


“Just ask your 
Raymer representative 


the agents. ‘This of course varies from 
territory to territory. 

When a sales manager assigns cer- 
tain agents to a sales representative 
he makes sure that the representative 
knows which agencies are good pro- 
ducers and which are poor. The 
point is to concentrate on the better 
agents. 

Sales representatives call on the 
principal person in charge. Time js 
not wasted on clerks. The sales rep- 
resentative personally goes over the 
portfolio in detail with the top man 
in the agency. He never “just leaves” 
the portfolio with him. 

Care is taken to sell the agent on 
ordering just what he will need in 
the way of promotional material. AA 
salesmen are cautioned against over- 
selling. On the other hand. thev are 
warned not to under-sell—but to try 
to strike a favorable balance. 

The sales representative always 
tries to sell the travel agent a com- 
plete set of sales promotional ma- 
terial, including booklets. folders, 
window displavs, and posters. The 
portfolio contains complete sets on 
several destinations. Selling agents on 
ordering a miscellaneous conglomera- 
tion of booklets and folders is dis- 
couraged. The aim is to tie the whole 
thing together into a series of well 
organized promotions. 

After the orders are all taken thev 
are analyzed by the salesmen to- 
gether with their sales managers in 
their respective sales offices. The sales 
managers of the district sales offices 
then forward all orders to their re- 
gional directors of sales. Each re- 
gional sales office must maintain a 
record of the materials requested in 
order to keep them within the quan- 
tities allotted to the region. 


Time Factor Considered 


Under each item on the order form 
there is “Delivery Date Desired” and 
a blank space for fill-in. The purpose 
of this is to distribute the material 
to the agents when they need it, not 
all in one lump shipment. There is 
little or no possibilitv that an agent 
could make a= mailing, distribute 
literature,and display posters for more 
than one destination at a time. Most 
agents concentrate on a_ particular 
destination for at least a month and 
then go on to another destination for 
another promotion. AA salesmen talk 
this all over with the agent who ad- 
vises him when he plans to promote 
the various places to which he spe- 
cializes. The agent’s order is filled. 
based on the information he gives on 
the order form. For example. if the 
agent plans to promote Mexico in 
October and the Sun Country in De- 
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cember, AA splits the shipment and 
sends him the materiai in time to fit 
his schedule. 

After orders are analyzed and re- 
corded in the regional sales offices, 
they are sent to the Sales Promotion 
Division at AA’s headquarters in 
New York City. There they are 
checked again and sorted as to the 
number of pieces which are to be 
imprinted with travel agents’ names. 
They are then sent to Dickie-Ray- 
mond, Inc., Boston, American’s direct 
advertising counseling (and produc- 
ing) firm, where they are imprinted 
and shipped. 

Soon after the travel agents re- 
ceive the sales promotional material, 
AA salesmen call on them again— 
and continue to call on them regu- 
larly—to check up and see that the 
agents are getting the maximum out 
of the promotion portfolios for each 
of their individual promotions. 


S.M.'s Keep Posted 


Sales managers take an active part 
every step of the way, and keep them- 
selves posted on what is going on. 
Bulletins and letters are sent out to 
agents regularly during each cam- 
paign. 

Travel agents,of course, are steam- 
ship and railroad travel, as well as air 
travel, agents. Therefore, AA sales- 
men have an educational job to do, in 
an effort to make the agents air-travel- 
minded. Salesmen are very active in 
helping agents set up their window 
displays. ‘They work closely with de- 
partment stores where there is a 
travel agency, cooperating with dis- 
play Managers in setting up displays 
in the various departments of the 
store—such as luggage, ready-to-wear 
departments and so on. 

In addition, regional directors of 
sales, sales managers and salesmen are 
all active in educational work so far 
as the public is concerned. AA has 
five color sound movie films prepared 
by Agnew Fisher, AA staff photog- 
rapher, in cooperation with Flory 
Films, Inc. These films are kept in 
circulation and projected by the 
staffs of the various sales offices to 
women's clubs, church gatherings, 
business clubs, and so on, throughout 
the country. A member of the sales 
staff is always present during a show- 
ing of a film. Films are also tele- 
vised, 

Working: closely with the travel 
agents also is AA’s Herman Theilig, 
manager of agencies. All his life he 
has worked with travel agencies and 
he is AA’s sounding board for what 
agents really want. He gets the 
trends in travel and finds out what 
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travel agents don’t like, as well as 
what they do like. He regularly sends 
out chatty letters to the agents, call- 
ing attention to special inducements 
which might be used by agents in 
persuading the public to travel by 
Flagship—such as AA’s new Flag- 
ship Creditravel Plan. 

There is also excellent cooperation 
on the part of AA sales managers 
with travel agents on what to stress 
in local newspaper and in national 
advertising. AA management asks all 
the sales managers to give their opin- 
ions on what to emphasize in all ad- 
vertising campaigns AA plans. They 
send in their recommendations for 
destination points to be advertised. 
They are advised at every given time 
by the home office what advertise- 
ments are to appear and where. ‘They 
are asked to advise the home office 
what newspapers in their respective 
territories should be used at given 
times. The entire advertising sched- 
ule is very fluid to assure maximum 
results in the various territories. 

For the coming spring sales promo- 
tion campaign for travel agents AA 
is planning on sending out about a 
million envelope stuffers, and quan- 
tities, averaging over 100,000 each, of 
several folders. The quantity will 
vary according to their nature. 


Summer in New York 


Folders on New York City and 
the East will emphasize New York 
City for summer vacations. There 
will be stuffers on Mexico and Cali- 


fornia. There will also be folders on 
the United States in general, and on 
all sections which AA services: Mex- 
ico, United States and Canada. 

For Europe next spring there will 
be a general booklet on why a per- 
son should fly to Europe. It will ap- 
ply to the two-week vacationists and 
all other travelers, also to business 
and professional men. 

There will be insert sheets which 
can be used by travel agents in two 
ways: (1) stuffers, (2) mailings. 
There will be booklets and folders 
on Europe, insert sheets on Germany, 
Scotland, France, Italy, Scandinavia, 
Ireland, Great Britain, and Holland. 
Each will be an independent piece in 
itself. There will be window displays, 
posters, sample letters and electros, 
and glossy photographs for agents to 
give over to local newspapers. 


Results Excellent 


Results of the AA sales promotion 
plan are excellent. Travel agents, 
Mr. Deichler says, recognize the 
quality and the effectiveness of the 
pieces presented in the portfolio. They 
are using it wholeheartedly because 
they are finding that it gets them re- 
sults in profits. With these well 
rounded detailed sales promotion 
campaigns AA is bringing in good 
business for the travel agents—long- 
haul air travel with excellent com- 
missions for them. AA is giving them 
the American Flagship story, making 
it easy for them to tell it, easy to sell 
—and make volume profits. 
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Shop Talk 


Plant Tomorrow's Sales Today! 


Now that the gravy train has chugged away, and there’s scarcely 
a wisp of smoke left on the horizon to mark its passing, perhaps 
it’s time to settle back for a few sober moments and talk about, 
not the attitudes and the techniques that make immediate buyers, 
but the attitudes and techniques that create long-range customers. 


‘The lush days of the sellers’ market conditioned a whole army of 
salesmen to think only in terms of today’s order and today’s com- 
missions. Sales talks were telescoped down to the place where they | 
skipped quality, performance, style, investment value—all the logical 
“reasons why” for buying—and concentrated on a discussion of de- 
livery dates. Now we have the hangover. We've not only grown 
rusty and ineffectual in making even a rudimentary sales presenta- 
tion; we've almost completely forgotten that businesses survive and 
prosper not by today’s catch-as-catch-can orders, but through the 
kind of salesmanship that builds loyal customers who repeat and 
repeat and repeat through the years. 


The techniques for building customers are, we believe, a much more 
advanced form of salesmanship than the more opportunistic techniques 
which convert prospects into buyers on a one-time basis. The attitudes 
and services that make customers are characteristic of men who regard 
selling as a profession and practice it as such. 


Let me illustrate the distinction I am making. 


In the December issue of The Atlantic Monthly, there’s a gem of 
a story, in an article by Stanley Marcus (of the Nieman-Marcus 
store in Dallas), that crystallizes this idea of foresighted customer- 
building. It goes like this: 


All-purpose { 

key-chain A father brought his sixteen-year old daughter into the store to 
flashlight. purchase a fur coat. Mr. Marcus was called into the fitting room to 
Fluorescent tip 7 pass on the selection: a mink coat costing about $2,000. When he 
glows in dark. @ learned that the girl was about to enter an eastern college as a 
P freshman, he immediately realized that a mink coat would be utterly 

"ne inappropriate. It would, in fact, be so thoroughly out-of-taste that it 


‘C10 W-TIP’ would be a social liability to the girl. 


| 
7 eaere, | Mr. Marcus, to the distress of the salesgirl, the father, and the 
teen-ager, suggested a muskrat or a beaver coat. To him, the cus- 
| tomer’s interest—and the canons of good taste—were far more im- | 


portant than a big, immediate sale. But father and daughter walked 
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MICRO-LITE 


Novel premium, 


out in a huff. , 
sure door-opener. & 
Micro-lite means The next day Mr. Marcus was again called to the fur department. 
. business. Write for Father and daughter had returned. The father had told his sister 
) | if sample and special # what had happened, and she had said, “Mr. Marcus is right. No 
» |,0 (] promotional plan mink.” “So,” reports Mr. Marcus, “I sold a muskrat coat and made 


2 of 1° ° 
—\f/ for YOU! a customer for life. Six years later when the daughter married, | 
\ 


sold that father a mink.” , 


MICRO-LITE COMPANY, INC. 
44 WEST 18th ST., N. Y. 11 


That, to my mind, is professional salesmanship of the highest 
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order. It takes the long view: that the customer’s interest comes 
first, even at the cost of a handsome, immediate sale. 


What I want to stress is that the building of long-term customer 
relations rests on an attitude: that of striving earnestly to serve the 
buyer’s interest with the utmost patience and courtesy, keeping clearly 
in, mind the objective of making a lasting friend for a business, 
whether an immediate sale is made or not. 


You and I, and almost everyone we know, has had the repeated 
experience of encountering salesmen—particularly at the retail level 
as we do our routine buying—who show an attitude of interest 
and sometimes of helpfulness only so long as an immediate sale 
is in prospect. When we express a desire to think over a purchase 
before making it, or indicate that only a future purchase is likely, 
interest on the part of the salesperson evaporates and more than 
likely there's much more than a hint of discourtesy in the disposi- 
tion he shows to get on to another prospect. He doesn’t appear to 
have a glimmer of realization that it’s to his own selfish interest 
to be building a back-log, every day in the year—a back-log of 
people who some fine day three and six and nine months hence will 
call, inquire for him, and declare readiness to buy at that time. 
He’s failing to put future orders on “the assembly line.’”’ While 
we're more conscious of the existence of this situation at retail, 
its equivalent is to be found at all levels of selling, with the single 
exception, perhaps, of certain fields of, industrial operation where 
long-range selling is the rule by its very nature. 


This is not to be construed as an argument against hedging on 
attempts to close on every call where the stage of development of the 
sale indicates that closing tactics are called for. It’s simply a re- 
minder that buyers of both sexes are highly sensitive to any expression 
of super-selfish attitudes on the part of salesmen which indicate that 
anyone who isn’t grabbing for an order blank is wasting the sales- 
man’s valuable time. If a salesman’s attitude is based on selfishness, 
rather than on an earnest desire to serve his customer now or Jater, 
that attitude communicates itself in a hundred ways. It’s almost im- 
possible to conceal it. 


With buyers becoming more cagey and more critical every single 
day, we cannot be too emphatic in emphasizing the necessity for ex- 
amining critically our present attitudes to learn where and to what 
extent we are failing to behave as honest serving men rather than as 
artists at the curt brush-off. 


| know no better way to do this than to keep everlastingly in mind this 
simple definition of salesmanship: "Salesmanship is the art of helping 
people to fulfill their wants and needs through the purchase of goods 
and services.’ There isn't anything mysterious about arriving at an under- 
standing of what this definition means in terms of performance. It simply 
means analysis of the reasons why you place your own business where you 
do—and then application of these same friend-making tactics in your own 
sales work. 


People who buy things are all people with a problem. Almost all 
human nature is alike in that it responds warmly to any and all ex- 
pressions of friendly helpfulness. All of us have an overpowering 
urge to deal, on a business basis, with people we like, people in whom 
we have confidence, and people who demonstrate they have our per- 
sonal interests at heart. lf we wholeheartedly embrace this idea and 
express it in our daily contacts with buyers, we shall soon find our- 
selves in the enviable position of salesmen who have people coming 
to us over and over again, of their own volition—just because they 
like our way of doing business. 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor 
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AND 
EXTENSION LEAOER 


e This is the man you want to impress to- 
day, tomorrow, every day. The Influence 
Man of the entire farm market. County 
Agent, Vo-Ag Teacher, Extension Leader. 
The man whose advice is sought, whose 
suggestions are followed, by 6,000,000 
farm families. 

If he’s “sold” on your products, he'll 
be your Man Friday. To “sell” him—tell 
him in Better Farm- 
ing Methods, his 
business magazine 
for 19 years. 
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Transit Radio: Report 


On a New Advertising Medium 


BY MARTIN WHEELOCK 


Music and commercials now are being piped into public 


service buses in four cities via receivers tuned and locked 
to local FM stations. How does the "captive" audience 


like it? Just fine, say 87% of passengers polled to date. 


Radio men in certain cities of the 
country are posing a pertinent ques- 
tion to advertisers these days: “How 
would you like to have a counted 
audience for your sales message ?”’ 

The answer, they maintain, lies in 
radio-in-public-transit-vehicles. It’s go- 
ing by many names, but the one that 
seems most likely to stick is “transit 
radio,” after the Cincinnati firm, 
Transit Radio, Inc., which pioneered 
the field. 

To broadcasters, transit radio looks 
like the answer to a prayer to pull 
frequency modulation broadcasting 
out of the red. 


“Captive Audience" 


Somewhat behind their hands, 
radio men talk delightedly of a “cap- 
tive audience”... an audience which 
cannot escape, because it must ride 
buses in which receivers are fixed- 
tuned to the station holding the fran- 
chise from the transit company. 

Speakers are located in stagger pat- 
terns throughout the bus, and the re- 
ceiver cannot be turned off by the bus 
driver or his passengers. Wartime de- 
velopments in radio have made pos- 
sible these sets, especially shock-built 
for the rigors of transit riding. Sets 
are controlled entirely from the 
broadcaster’s transmitter, at least as 
far as volume is concerned, and the 
driver—or his passengers—can “stop 
the music” only by actually discon- 
necting the set (a dishearteningly 
complicated operation) or by cutting 
off the bus motor. 

Program-wise, transit radio  sta- 
tions are limiting themselves to music 
(with a minimum of vocals, very few 
“band” numbers, practically no hill- 
billy) and news, interspersed with 
brief news summaries, time signals, 
weather reports and, of course, com- 
mercials. For it is here, obviously, 
that radio hopes to see FM pull itself 
out of the doldrums. 

However, broadcasters are very 
cautious about commercials. Acutely 
aware of the fact that they do have 
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a captive audience, they are proceed- 
ing with care, to avoid any “aliena- 
tion of affections,” especially since 
preliminary surveys have indicated an 
overwhelming welcome by bus-riders 
to the idea of entertainment-while- 
you-ride. 

So singing commercials and jingles, 
say radio spokesmen, are out. At pres- 
ent, announcements are limited to 
about 35 words of live copy, except 
for newscasts. Only sponsored news 
programs are accepted. Newscasts, 
generally about two minutes in 
length, permit sponsor identification 
in the opening and approximately 50 
words of commercial copy at the 
close. 


Bugs Uncovered 

‘Technically, transit radio seems a 
surprisingly healthy youngster, con- 
sidering its tender age. Several 
“bugs” have, of course, been uncov- 
ered in the cities now served by this 
medium. Factors to be eliminated in- 
cluded outside traffic noises, particu- 
larly annoying during summer months 
when bus windows are open; the 
necessity for “boosting” the voice 
somewhat, to assure satisfactory audi- 
bility, for news as well as commer- 
cials; simple mechanical deficiencies 
in the sets themselves, which oc- 
casionally resulted in silent receivers 
stubbornly remaining so or sometimes 
blaring out in unexpected, nearly in- 
tolerable volume. 

As for outside noises, voice-booster 
and mechanical imperfections in the 
sets, most difficulties seem to be over- 
come. Over-all volume, which is con- 
trolled within the individual receiver 
itself, simply is raised somewhat in 
summer months. A hush-hush elec- 
tronic device known as a “voice em- 
phasis” automatically raises the vol- 
ume in each set whenever the an- 
nouncer opens his microphone switch. 

Recent experiences of all transit 
radio stations have indicated need for 
further modifications in receivers. A 
receiver's volume adjusted for a full 


bus load sounds too loud when the 
bus is partially or nearly empty. Now 
a volume control switch is being in- 
stalled at the driver’s hand. This is a 
two-pace switch, one position for 
high, the other for low volume. The 
switch is such that the driver can 
never turn the radio off. 

Public acceptance of the medium 
appears, at this stage, to be assured. 
Surveys conducted by the stations 
themselves and by independent re- 
search organizations have indicated 
that not less than 87% of the passen- 
gers like this new idea and want it 
continued. 


Factors to Consider 


As an advertising medium, how- 
ever, there are certain psychological 
factors to be considered. How recep- 
tive, for example, is an audience 
which has had no choice in the selec- 
tion of its programs? How purchase- 
minded is a listener who either is on 
his way to a “tough day at the 
office,” or on his way home from it? 
Transit radio boasts that it is “‘back- 
ground” entertainment. How 
hard must an advertiser pitch to over- 
come audience lassitude? 

Against these debit questions must 
be set the incontrovertible fact that 
the advertiser is talking to an audi- 
ence he otherwise cannot reach, ex- 
cept through car cards. It is com- 
prised of people who have indicated 
an acceptance for it. He is in contact 
with an audience the size of which is 
known, and most of the character- 
istics of which also can be cataloged. 
Since surveys conducted by transit 
companies indicate that newspaper 
and magazine reading on buses 1s 
minimal, he is assured of freedom 
from competition for interest. People 
do not habitually engage in long con- 
versations with strangers who share 
their bus seat. And, most important 
of all, he has a highly selective audi- 
ence, which he can winnow down to 
that exact portion most likely to be 
potential buyers of his product or 
service. Simple correlations of known 
working and living patterns with bus 
company figures of passenger traffic 
enable the advertiser to select his 
audience with a far greater exacti- 
tude than is possible in, for example, 
radio itself. 

Obviously, it would be futile to 
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Head and Shoulders 
ABOVE THE CROWD 
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attempt to sell work clothes to the 
8:30 a.m. bus rider. This is your 
white-collar worker, on his way to 
an office desk. At 6:30 in the morn- 
ing, however, the preponderance of 
bus-riders must be assumed to be pro- 
duction workers and the laboring 
classes. Similarly, it is impossible to 
sell an article appealing primarily to 
men, between the hours of 9:00 a.m. 
and 4:00 p.m. During that period, 
the audience is comprised almost ex- 
clusively of the housewife, on her 
way to town, to market or to visit 
friends, to “catch a movie down- 
town,” to see her doctor or her den- 
tist, except during the three-to-four 
period in the afternoon, when tens of 
thousands of school children board 
buses to return home. 

Within the audience itself lies the 
result-expectancy of transit radio ad- 
vertising. Luxury items cannot con- 
sider this a worthy medium. Despite 
the fact that 82% of the population 
of the average metropolitan commu- 
nity is known to ride buses, the regu- 
lar riders are those in the middle in- 
come brackets and below. However, 
the argument goes, such advertisers 
as have found success in standard 
radio may reasonably anticipate an 
equal success in transit radio, at some- 
what lower costs. 


Ideal for Retail Merchant 


Moreover, transit radio may help 
to solve a radio problem for retail 
stores. Here is an aural medium 
which may offer definite possibilities 
to the retail merchant. Knowing the 
size, nature and general destination 
of his audience, he can invite them 
to visit his store to take advantage of 
prices on specific items, for example, 
with the expectation that he can 
achieve results that same day, just as 
he does from his non-institutional 
newspaper advertising. 

To date, in the cities in which 
transit radio is in actual operation 
retailers constitute the majority of 
current advertisers. This is not to be 
considered as conclusive indication 
however, that the medium is limited 
in its effectiveness to such advertisers. 
Transit radio has had national rep- 
resentation only since October. Logi- 
cally enough, the parent manufactur- 
ing concern will represent its fran- 
chise holders in the national sales 
field. 

Speaking broadly, transit radio has 
been geared to sell at the rate of $1 
per 1,000 listeners. This rate, which 
begins somewhere within the earned- 
discount brackets, obviously will vary 
according to city. It is calculated 
from the known “instantaneous audi- 
ence” for any given spot. In other 
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words, 
number of bus riders in any given 
time period, base their rate on the 
nearest even figure. Thus, in a city 
where buses carry a maximum of 35.- 


stations, 


knowing the 


650 passengers during peak-load 
periods, the rate would be $35.65 for 
a Class “A” spot, at a reasonable 
discount bracket, although the open 
rate probably would be higher. 

Passenger traffic, during off-peak 
periods, may decrease as much as 
40%, dropping as much as 60% in 
late evening and Sunday hours. This 
decreased audience naturally draws 
a proportionately reduced rate, al- 
though it is far more valuable for 
some advertisers than the more ex- 
pensive time classifications which re- 
flect a much higher audience count. 
This is particularly true of adver- 
tisers of products having an appeal 
for women, either fer se or as pur- 
chasing agent for the home. 


Pay Dollcr-Per-Thousand Rate 


Here again, although actual cost 
is considerably less, the advertiser 
pays approximately the dollar-per- 
thousand rate. 

_There is another aspect of the rate 
picture for this medium which is 
worthy of note. National advertisers 
are buying a purely local medium. 
There is no “outside” audience to 
justify a “national” rate card, on the 
argument that such an audience bene- 
fits the national advertiser but is 
valueless to the local retailer. Both 
manufacturer and retailer pay for 
exactly the same audience on transit 
radio. 

Transit radio stations, aware of 
this fact, have not established a dual 
rate system, but sell time locally and 
nationally on the same rate card. 

It seems reasonable to say that the 
rates for this new medium are not 
exorbitant, despite the fact that for 
some time to come it must be consid- 
ered something of a frontier, and 
advertisers may look upon themselves 
as experimental pioneers. However, 
one one-thousandth of a cent per 
known listener is reasonable adver- 
tising, especially when that listener 
cannot miss hearing your message. 
_In considering the medium, adver- 
tisers should look first at the market 
in which it is presently available. 
Second point to be considered is the 
size of the instantaneous audience. 
Large, juicy figures which give the 
total riders per day, week, or month 
are meaningless. While a standard 
radio station is justified in quoting 
the size of the audience credited to it 
by the Broadcast Measurement Bu- 
reau, on the assertion that here are 
radio homes which can be tuned in, 
JANUARY 
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the total number of daily riders on 
any transit system is of no interest 
to the transit radio advertiser unless 
he has a saturation schedule of one 
spot every quarter-hour throughout 
the day—better than 60 spots daily. 

At this writing four cities have 
transit radio setups. They are served 
by FM stations WCTS in Cincin- 
nati; WIZZ in Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 
KPRC-FM in’ Houston, ‘Tex.; 
KXOK-FM in St. Louis. The latter 
city does not yet have a full comple- 
ment of buses equipped. 

Although these cities are the only 
ones in actual operation at the present 
time, contracts are being negotiated 
in several other markets, and it is an- 
ticipated that transit radio will be a 
working reality in six to eight cities 
shortly. 

That it will expand far beyond this 
nucleus is a foregone conclusion. 
Transit companies, caught in an ever- 
tightening squeeze between — sky- 
rocketing operating costs and frozen 
revenue from fares, are eager for the 
additional income which _ radio- 
eauipped buses will bring them. Radio 
stations, also feeling the pinch of in- 
creased operating expense, will reach 
as willingly for a method to make 
FM broadcasting, heretofore a sort 
of Operation White Elephant, pay 
off. 

What about competition between 
transit radio and car cards? Radio 
equipped buses still carry cards. Un- 
doubtedly car-carders will put up a 
fight. But transit companies, looking 
for new revenue sources, are not likely 
to pass up a second source of adver- 
tising income. 


Jackets on Display: To give re- 
tailers a “look into the future” and 
to encourage them to visualize its 
new spring jacket series in the light 
of ‘‘displayability,’ Bantamac, New 
York City, is presenting this kit with 
its built-in shadow box to simulate a 
store window. 
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MEN WHO MEAN 
BUSINESS... 


RALPH CHIPURNOI, 
Divisional Merchandise Manager, 
GIMBEL BROTHERS, New York, says: 


“You cover our industry far 
better than any trade paper 
I know of Reading HOUSE 
FURNISHING REVIEW is 


a must in our organization.” 


Men like Ralph Chipurno: mean business. And 
‘‘must’’ reading for top management men like 
him has always been papers that mean business. 
Papers that mean business in twelve specific 
merchandising fields are 


The 


HAIRE 


Specialized 
Merchandising Magazines... 


HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW - COSMETICS & TOILETRIES 
HOME FURNISHINGS MERCHANDISING - HANDBAG BUYER 
LUGGAGE & LEATHER GOODS - NOTION & NOVELTY REVIEW 
CROCKERY & GLASS JOURNAL - AIRPORTS & AIR CARRIERS 
CORSET & UNDERWEAR REVIEW - LINENS & DOMESTICS 
INFANTS’ & CKILDREN'S REVIEW - FASHION ACCESSORIES 
& 

By singling out one industry only for specialized 
service, each Haire Publication reaches — and 
vitally influences—the top retail men and women 
who make decisions in that field. 

You can reach these decision-making retail- 
ers, merchandise men, buyers—can turn their 
decisions in your favor—with a message in the 
Haire Publication serving your specific market. 
These men and women mean business! They 


MEAN BUSINESS 
FOR YOU! 


HAIRE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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Readers’ Service Can 


Furnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittance to Readers’ 
Service Bureau, SALES MANAGEMENT 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. These 
reprints may be ordered by number. 


NEW REPRINTS 


191—Why Nine Out of ‘Ten New Prod 
ucts Fail, by Peter Hilton. (Price 10c) 


190—Your Biggest Sale: 
‘"<. i.” 
White. 


Management's 
on the Sales Budget, by L. T. 
(Price 10c) 


189—Hunch & Prejudice in Hiring: 


‘The Crux of Manpower Failures, by Rob- 
ert N. McMurry. (Price 10c) 


188—Ten Essentials for Sound Sales 
Training, by Sidney Carter. (Price 20c) 


187—Shall We Display and Advertise 


Price? Public Says 
(Price 10c) 


Emphatic “Yes!” 


186—Twenty Traits ‘That Make Star 
Salesmen, by Jack Lacy. (Price 5c) 


185—How To Improve Your Ability in 
Public Speaking. (Price 10c) 


184+—How To Compute Salesmen’s Auto 
Allowances, by R. E. Runzheimer. (Price 
25c) 


183—A Primer for Selecting Colors 
with Sales Appeal. (Price 10c) 


182—Eight Vital Factors in Point-of- 
Sale Promotion. (Price 25c) 


What Makes It? by 


Bender. (Price 20c) 


181—Leadership: 
Dr. James F, 


180—Who’s Who of Department Stores 
in New York Buying Groups. (Price 25c) 


179—The Sales Budget: Blueprint for 
More Efficient Marketing. (Price 25c) 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


154—Ideas for Solving Your Biggest 
Post-War Problem: The Training of a 
Hard-Hitting Sales Force. (A_ portfolio 
of 12 articles.) (Price 50c) 


153—A _  Heart-to-Heart ‘Talk with 
Salesmen About the Company’s Advertis 
ing, by E. A. Gebhart. (Price 5c) 


149—Salesmanship as a Profession, by 
Robert S. Wilson. (Price 25c) 


145—Five Yardsticks for Measuring a 
Salesman’s Efficiency, by Richard S. Crisp. 
(Price 10c) 


142—Paying for Sales: Some Compen- 
sation Principles and Practices. (A port- 
folio of 13 articles.) (Price 50c) 


1$1—Hiring Will Be Easier—li You 
Blueprint Your Salesmen’s Jobs, by Ed- 
win G. Flemming. (Price 5c) 


130—How to Spot, Appraise and Spike 
Grievances Among Salesmen, by Robert 
N. MeMurry. (Price 5c) 


129—How to Solve Salesmen’s Auto 
Cost Problems, by R. E. Runzheimer, 
(Price 10c) 


126—What Makes a Star Salesman 
Tick? By Jack Lacy. (Price 5c) 


112—Six Sound Reasons Why Yov 
Should Use a Patterned Interview in 
Hiring Men, by Robert N. MeMurry. 


(Price 5c) 


MARKETS 


156—Sales and Advertising Experts 
Pick the Best Test Markets of the Country 
in Three Population Groups. (Price 25c) 


2—Where to Look for Big Buyers in 
Chicago. (Includes a tabulation of Chi- 
cago buying offices.) (Price 10c) 


142A—Los Angeles Now Rates as Ma- 
jor Buying Center. (Includes tabulation 
of Los Angeles buying offices.) (Price 
10c) 


PACKAGING 


171—Four Practical Approaches to 
Packaged Food Merchandising, by Frank 
L. McKibbin, Jr. (Price 10c) 


162—What Women Like and _ Dislike 
About Packages Today. (A survey of 
housewives in ten cities.) (Price 25c) 


REFERENCE TOOLS 


144—A Current Reading List for Sales 
Executives and Salesmen. (Price 25c) 


177—A Current List of Selected In- 
formation Sources. (Compiled under the 
direction of Peter B. B. Andrews.) 
(Price 25c) 


SALESMANSHIP 


172—Are Your Salesmen Equipped To 
Prove Quality? by Burton Bigelow. 
(Price 5c) 


170—How To Train Salesmen For a 
Buyers’ Market. (A_ selected group of 
articles on the theory and practice of 
sales training.) (Price $1.00) 


169—ABC’s of Effective Sales Train- 
ing, by William Rados. (Seven articles.) 
(Price 50c) 


155—Morale in the Sales Force: What 
Can We Do To Keep It Healthy? by 
R. L. Cain. (Price 5c) 
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his is Voledo... 


.where the Pioneer LIBBEY GLASS* provides for.an Elegant Table 


Libbey Glass is one of Toledo’s most esteemed industries. Coming 
to Toledo in 1888, Libbey Glass took its name from its founder 
Edward Drummond Libbey, founder too of the Toledo Museum of 
Art and its famed glass collection... Libbey is nationally known 
for its fine tableware. Outstanding craftsmanship and high quality 
have earned a preference for its products from housewives and 
commercial users. All Libbey products are sold through ieading 


extra-hardened! 
Last 3 to 5 times stores throughout the country, thus adding to Toledo’s deserved 
longer than 
ordinary 
tumblers. 


reputation as the glass center of the world. 


Libbey Glass, Division of Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo 1, Ohio 


...and this is the TOLEDO BLADE 


Libbey Glass, with its 1700 employees, is one of the 644 industrial 
companies whose fine and highly diversified products contribute so 
greatly to the stability and steady advance of this progressive community 
... Itself a Toledo pioneer, The Blade has been glad to play its own 
special part in the life of the city and the surrounding important area... 
intent on discharging its obligation to purvey the news and to take a 
constructive attitude towards community problems. The Blade seeks 
to-merit increasingly the Joyalty of its readers, which have given it a 
degree of coverage outstanding among the newspapers of the nation. 


No. 76 in a Series 
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TOLEDO BLADE 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 
—in One of America’s Great Cities 
REPRESENTED BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC. 

MEMBER OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING NETWORK 
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Your ideal market is one in which 
people with rapidly increasing and 
highly diversified incomes can. be 
reached through one dominant medium 
. . . With the savings inherent in the 
concentration of advertising. 

That’s the kind of market you'll 
reach through The Denver Post. Its 
Sunday Golden Trio . . . roto, comic, 
and roto-magazine sections . . . provide 
98% coverage of Denver, 71% cover- 
age of the entire state of Colorado, and 
a total circulation of 378,299 — A.B.C. 
Publisher’s Statement, September 30, 
1948. 


400 


SINGLE MEDIUM 


A 


Represented Nationally By MOLONEY, REGAN and SCHMITT 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 


FOR 


Wacker Stablldly 


In the choice of markets, as in the 
selection of securities, diversity of in- 
come is essential to stability of returns. 

In the Rocky Mountain Empire, 
agriculture, livestock, food processing, 
oil, coal, metal mining, manufacturing, 
tourists, and transportation are creating 
new wealth . . . diversified wealth that 


builds market stability. 


NVER 


se teeny 


4 THE DE 
; FLAG . 


THE DENVER POST zreyme 


DENVER POST 


The Voice of the Rocky Mountain Empire 


PALMER HOYT 
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BY JEROME SCHOENFELD 


Challenges You Can Expect 
From Federal Trade Commission 


A whole new series of restrictions on sales methods is in- 


dicated by current FTC complaints. Industry is being called 


upon to justify inventory protection for buyers, low introduc- 


tory price, and an extra discount for large size containers. 


Robinson-Patman Act restrictions 
on sales methods, as everybody in 
business probably knows by this time, 
slowly grow. The Federal ‘Trade 
Commission ferrets out what it con- 
siders to be new kinds of discrimina- 
tion. Given any date at all, say for 
example December 31, 1948, what 
seemed to be legal at that point of 
time may be otherwise a year hence. 
While most FTC complaints merely 
repeat old ones, substituting different 
names and adding identifying descrip- 
tions of circumstances, there are al- 
ways a few with some relatively new 
twists. The new twists, it so happens, 
invariably outlaw a current practice; 
they don’t sanction something already 
outlawed. 

Unfortunately, nobody in the Com- 
mission, or for that matter in the 
Capehart Committee, keeps a file of 
selling methods in process of con- 
demnation. Nothing is law until the 
Supreme Court says so; consequently, 
only what the Supreme Court has 
said is watched systematically and not 
what it is likely to say in a few years. 
The following, based on FTC com- 
plaints in the past several months, 
comes from the record itself with 
some assistance from Commission off- 
cials. It notes new angles in pending 
complaints. Among practices that 
have been challenged but not yet out- 
lawed are these: 

1. Granting inventory protection 
exclusively to those large customers 
who carry sizable inventories of your 
goods. 

2. Soliciting repeat business by low 
introductory prices. 

3. Offering large customers dis- 
counts representing your savings in 
using large containers, eliminating 
Promotional help, frequent calls by 
salesmen, etc. 

The complaint against guarantee- 
ing customers’ inventory values was 
filed against Lever Brothers, Procter 
& Gamble Co. and Colgate-Palm- 
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olive-Peet Co., all of whom rebate 
losses on soap. The language common 
to the three complaints says that each 
¥ grants to certain of its pur- 
chasers rebates on the price paid for 
such products previously purchased by 
them which have not been resold, but 
respondent fails and refuses to grant 
such rebates to other purchasers from 
it who compete in the resale of such 
products, or to certain other pur- 
chasers whose customers compete in 
the resale of such products.” 

The rebates are the customary 


guarantees that manufacturers some- 
times give their customers; they be- 
manu fac- 


come effective when the 


turer cuts his own price. It is appar- 
ent from the answers to the charge 
that the guarantees are given pre- 
cisely to those buyers who are willing 
to carry a large inventory of un- 
opened cases. Colgate, for instance, 
protects the warehouse stocks of job- 
bers, warehouse stocks of retailers 
who buy truckloads or half train 
loads, and central warehouse stocks 
of retail chains with three or more 
units. Procter explains that to protect 
the unit store as well would entail 
coverage of 400,000 concerns, which 
it considers “physically impossible.” 

It may be that there are suppliers 
who would like to lose just such a 
case. They would be relieved of con- 
tingent liability on goods they had 
shipped to their customer: What had 
been half sold would be fully sold by 
virtue of an FTC order. Moreover, 
the contingent liability is one that has 
to be met precisely when the market 
softens and profits are likely to be go- 
ing down. Two years ago, when the 
Administration was trying to per- 


“It would be a lot more convincing if she were fat and fifty 
and had a stove that was 13 years old.” 
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suade manufacturers to cut their 
prices, several objected that they were 
restricted by outstanding inventory 
contracts. They didn’t at the time 
seem to be happy about it. However, 
Colgate, for one, explains that sales 
subject to inventory rebates are valu- 
able in that they shift warehousing 
expense to others. 

Some of the Commission officials 
think that an FTC victory could cre- 
ate an “inventory situation.” Even 
though, at that point, only three com- 
panies would be enjoined, others 
whose practices are similar would be 


Ohio's 
ONE 


Market 


— > >> 


PACKAGE 


uncomfortable. Some manufacturer 
may decide to renege on an inventory 
contract, offering the defense that his 
agreement was unlawful in the first 
place. If his defense proved success- 
ful, the system would be shaky. Bank 
lending officers might have to give 
less weight to suppliers’ guarantees 
unless it were shown that they con- 
formed to the Robinson-Patman Act. 
‘There is the question of whether fair- 
trading agreements could weather the 
collapse of inventory protection. Of 
course, an FTC man notes, suppliers 
could make inventory protection uni- 


AKR 


COVERAGE OF ONE MARKET 
WITH ONE NEWSPAPER 
AT ONE LOW COST 


Not two, not three, but ONE buy gives 
you complete coverage of this rich, Ohio 


Market 


It’s the local touch that counts and it’s 


the local touch you must give your adver- 


tising if you wish to influence Akron 
buyers to select your products 


The community influence of the Beacon 
Journal is so great that Akronites have 
selected it as their one and only daily 
and Sunday newspaper. 


REPRESENTED 


NATIONALLY 
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AKRON_ BEACON JOURNAL 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 


BY: 


STORY, BROOKS G_ FINLEY 


versal. But Procter’s point that it 
would have to cover 400,000 stores 
suggests that the practice might be 
abandoned first. 

Another interesting trio of cases re- 
vives, rehashes and extends to two 
additional companies a 1939 com- 
plaint against General Motors Corp. 
and AC Spark Plug Division that 
had been dropped during the war. 
The new defendants are Champion 
Spark Plug Co. and Electric Auto- 
Lite Co. ‘The old complaint had 
charged discrimination among classes 
of dealers; the new one adds some- 
thing. The companies quote lower 
prices on original than on_ replace- 
ment sales. The purpose is to get a 
foot in the door, building up future 
replacement business. 

Just which customers such a pricing 
method discriminates against is ex- 
plained briefly and, perhaps, vaguely 
in the complaints which merely say 
that “respondent has discriminated in 
prices between: (1) direct accounts, 
including purchasers for original 
equipment as well as purchasers for 
replacement, (2) indirect accounts, 
(3) direct accounts and indirect ac- 
counts, and (4) contract accounts and 
non-contract accounts.” This simply 
describes the sales organization with- 
out specifying which parts of it are 
favored or disfavored; conceivably 
the trial briefs will elucidate this 
point. Meanwhile, an FTC official 
agreed that the discrimination might 
be between a single buyer on an early 
date when he purchased the original 
plug and the same buyer at a later 
date when he replaced it. 


FTC's Charge 


The Commission’s grievance lies in 
the fact that the new plugs, taking 
the Auto-Lite case to illustrate, are 
priced from 5 cents to 15 cents com- 
pared with a range of 15 cents to 39 
cents for replacements. To this point, 
the Commission adds: 

‘“Respondent’s cost of manufacture, 
sale and delivery of spark plugs 
amounts to more than 5 cents per 
plug. Therefore, respondent’s practice 
of selling its spark plugs for original 
equipment below cost places upon its 
purchasers of spark plugs for replace- 
ment the injurious, unfair and op- 
pressive burden of paying a higher 
price, thus carrying the loss incurred 
by the respondent in the said original 
equipment sales.” 

Perhaps the manufacturers con- 
sider the low prices for original plugs 
investment in future replacement 
business. Perhaps they so treat it in 
their ledgers. Judging by the com- 
plaint, that would hardly be a de- 
fense. Here is what FTC thinks 
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about such a promotion: 

“The ability of an automobile parts 
manufacturer to sell his product in 
the replacement field depends very 
largely upon the extent to which his 
product is used for original equip- 
ment. The adoption of such an ar- 
ticle on a well known automobile, 
tractor or other vehicle has great ad- 
vertising value.” This comment is 
part of one of the counts against the 
companies. 


Basic Objection 


These complaints, it is noteworthy, 
do not make the usual charge that 
some class of buyers exclusively gets 
the low introductory price, which 
presumably is universal. It is the pro- 
motion itself that FTC objects to, 
assuming that the complaint holds up. 
This has several interesting implica- 
tions : 

1. Commerce Department com- 
pilations of components of national 
income verify the obvious fact that re- 
placement business is subject to 
smoother business cycle fluctuations 
than original business. Companies de- 
pend on replacement. The spark plug 
cases may restrict their right to go 


after it. 
2. Low introductory prices are 
usual in lines that have never been 


accused of discriminating. Magazines 
offer special trial subscription rates; 
the price goes up on renewal. News- 
papers do the same thing. Some dur- 
able goods are sold cheap in the hope 
of service business later. 

3. Discrimination where there are 
no mutually exclusive classes — the 
favored on the one hand and the in- 
jured on the other—seems to be a 
new idea. In the present case, a man 
can’t be an injured party paying too 
much for a replacement until he has 
already been one of the beneficiaries. 
By definition, therefore. the favored 
and injured seem to be identical. Such 
an interpretation seems to pioneer 
new territory for the discovery of 
Robinson-Patman violations. 

The candy cases were brought 
against 24 companies all of which. 
American Chicle Co. excluded, were 
accused of unduly favoring the Auto- 


matic Canteen Co. Others are vari- 
ously accused of favoring Mills Au- 
tomatic Co., Pack Shops, & W 


Products, A & P, and Walgreen Co. 
__ Most of the charges are old hat. 
lhere are some interesting angles. All 
ot the following are condemned un- 
less offered on “proportionally equal 
terms” to all: 

Eliminating promotional wrap- 
pings and passing on the savings to 
the customer. 
JANUARY 
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DID YOU HEAR AB 


HOW WE ARE PICKING = ay 


PRODUCTS FOR OUR 
NEW HOME? 


3. HOME OWNERS' CATALOGS 
certainly came at the right 
time. We are just planning 
our new home, and we use this 
fine book of home building 
catalogs in making decisions. 


5. HOME OWNERS' 


CATALOGS 
gives us the answers we need 
to make up our minds about 
things we've noticed inads... 


nS i a 


Reaches home planners at the mo- 
ment they become bona fide ready- 
to-buy prospects. HOW? That's just 
what we'd like to tell you! 


secsnapunnnmecs 


s 


OUT 


Two weeks ago we got a 
es Bs bound volume of 
catalogs about home building 
products and services. It's 
called HOME OWNERS' CATALOGS. 


( 

4. Naturally, w2 are mighty 
choosy about what goes into cur 
new home. So we are going to 


tell our architect and builder 
exactly what we want. 


it 


So why don't YOU give us 
oi1 the facts we need about 
YOUR product or service ... 
ee ee 
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If you want to sell prospective 


Hons Clons 


it’s smart merchandising to 
merchandise your products through 


Keme Cunes 
CATALOGS 


A Catalog Distribution Service of 
F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
119 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Peres The PictureFu 
ROCHESTER 


The Kodak City 


STATION STATION STATION STATION STATION STATION 
WHEC 8B Cc D E F 
MORNING 39.3 25.6 7.0 5.0 14.0 7.4 
8:00-12:00 A.M 
Monday through Fri 
AFTERNOON 38.5 27.0 8.9 9.3 11.0 5.1 
12:00-6:00 P.M 
Monday through Fri 
EVENING 35.7 346 65 7.4 14.2 gessrts 
6:00-10:00 P.M till Sunset 
Sunday through Sat. Only 


Vv 


OCTOBER-NOVEMBER REPORT, (948 
Authority—C. E. HOOPER, INC. 


“Station Listening Index" 


Radio Group 


5,000 WATTS 


Everett & McKinney 
New York and Chicago 
Homer Griffith Co. 
Los Angeles and 
San Francisco 


i repeat- 

ewd time buyers. : 

edly ‘choose WSLS for en Sanne 
plete coverage of Southw: 


Virginia's pr 
and manufactur 
There's gold in 
all “Ee with 


610 


_— one-fourth of don eae 
multi-billion dollar Lg = tee 
is concentrate in ° 


osperous 
ing families. 


these hills — 


Martha Ann 


Virginia. WSLS" “com- 
NY co ny 
Let WEED AND Comre e ~- i ‘i 


the story — t 


but to the folks 
tell you radio story around WSLS. 
Virginia , 
sweetest , she's Sweet 
ever told! Six-Ten! 


WSLS - FE too — covering 26,000 square miles. 


In Roanoke, Virginia — the of Southwest 
Virginia, where people work hard and spend freely. 


“IT'S THE FREQUENCY THAT COUNTS."’ 


2. Packing in large containers. 


3. Cutting salesmen’s calls and 
passing on the savings. 

4+. Passing on savings 
elimination of free deals. 

Now small stores usually ask for 
the right to order small containers, 
for branded lines behind which there 
is advertising push, for frequent 
salesmen’s calls, etc. In the present 
case, FTC seems to require that all 
customers get these things, whether 
they want them or not. For FTC 
lawyers don’t claim to know just how 
the absence of branded wrappings, 
large containers or salesmen’s visits 
could be offered on “proportionally 
equal terms.” Hence, one infers that 
the complaint seeks to require that 
everybody get and pay for these serv- 
ices. Incidentally, the complaint also 
charges failure to let everybody take 
the goods F.O.B. mill. 

The restrictions indicated above 
are not yet law. They are found in 
what at the moment are mere com- 
plaints, not yet heard before the Com- 
mission, much less tried before the 
courts. But FTC complaints show 
a record of healthy survival right up 
through the Supreme Court. 

The present cases are directed only 
against sellers. But in a speech be- 
fore the Sales Executives Club of 
New York this November, FTC at- 
torney Austin H. Forkner learnedly 
discussed the possibility of complaints 
against buyers who “knowingly” ac- 
cept favors. 


from the 


Need Ideas for a 
Management Guide? 


Looking for ideas for a manage- 
ment guide for your company? You 
can get them in a fact-filled booklet, 
“The Management Guide,” just 
issued by Standard Oil Company of 
California, San Francisco. 

Among the topics covered are the 
need and use of job description forms, 
the delegation of responsibility and 
authority, pointers on how to pre- 
pare management guides and _ their 
proper use. 

In California’s guide, for purposes 
of illustration, a hypothetical cor- 
poration is described. Sample man- 
agement guides for key positions 
from the president and head of the 
marketing division on down are pre- 
sented as examples of the method 
used by Standard in explaining the 
responsibilities and authority of man- 
agement positions. 
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Attention, Manufacturers: ‘I ‘he 
Department of Commerce has pub- 
lished a report which may prove use- 
ful in many respects. It’s called “A 
Source of New Product Possibilities 
for Manufacturers,” and it’s a partial 
listing of patents available for food 
machinery, equipment, devices, prod- 
ucts and processes. The report de- 
scribes and illustrates the manner in 
which manufacturers may find ideas 
for new products through use of vari- 
ous Department of Commerce sources. 
The report is priced at 25 cents and 
may be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from any Department of 
Commerce Field Office. 


“Declaration of Principles and 
Program for World Trade”"— 
Here is the presentation of the Amer- 
ican Tariff League’s program for 
world trade. The League distin- 
guishes clearly between tariffs and 
barriers, and suggests interesting 
methods for bringing about greater 
flexibility in the U.S. tariff policy. 
It points out that under our present 
trade program, ‘“‘changes in_ prices 
and the value of currency move tar- 
iffs to a higher or lower level without 
any change in tariff rates.” The 
pamphlet states that its 14 proposals 
are based on a Doctrine of Scientific 
Tariff. The League is probably eager 
to learn reactions of businessmen to 
its program; the address to which to 
send your request is 19 West 44th 
St., New York 18, N.Y. 


Postal Rates Going Up. . .Now 
that 1949 has arrived, so have postal 
rate increases and other changes. A 
comprehensive new chart of rates and 
information, complete with all 
changes effective January Ist, is being 
mailed by Pitney-Bowes, Inc., to 
users of its postage meters. Single 
copies are also being offered gratis to 
business people who are non-users and 
who write the company on their busi- 
ness letterheads. It folds for filing 
convenience and opens up_ into 
a 12” by 18” wall chart to hang over 
the meter at the mail desk or in the 
shipping room. The address: Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 
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For years we at Artkraft*, the nation's sign headquarters, have recog- 
nized the need of a high quality, effective, outdoor neon illuminated 
sign for those merchandisers with a multiplicity of outlets, whose budget 
dictates a low cost sign, if such signs were to be used at all. To this end 
we have spent thousands of dollars on research and development and 
as a result, 


” 


NOW PROUDLY ANNOUNCES 


THE CREATION OF A SIGN ENTIRELY NEW IN CONCEPT 
THE SENSATIONAL 


VALU-MASTER 


AT NOT JUST A SMALL SAVING—BUT, 


x G Winacle Value «x 


Yes—at half the price of the lowest cost neon illuminated sign we have 
ever offered and at '/3 or !/4 the cost of that used by many of our 
present customers. This despite the fact that Artkraft* values have always 
been recognized as the greatest! a 


With this remarkable development we anticipate many brand new users 
of neon sign advertising who never thought they could afford a sign 
program and that many present users will employ the Valu-Master to 
supplement and greatly expand their present identification program! 
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f, * SIGN COMPANY ~* 
$IGM COMPAMY  “ nacciurmmereeey \ 


¢ 
¢ 1137 EAST KIBBY STREET LIMA, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Division of Axtkra~é* Manufacturing Corp. ,’ 
LIMA, OHIO, U.S. A. h 


Please send details on the new 


1137 EAST KIBBY STREET Artkraft* Valu-Maste 
- r. 


QUALITY PRODUCTS FOR OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 
* Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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MINIATURE RAZOR: Designed exclusively for 
women, it can be kept on the dressing table or 
in purse. The compact, lipstick-like case is of gleam- 
ing gold. Is a product of Hollywood Razor Corp. 


Designing 
to Sell 
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POLKA-DOT BILLFOLDS: Latest in the Lady 
Buxton line, they feature a large expanding coin 
purse, compartments for holding currency and 
cards. They have a snap-tab closing for security. 


ZENITH TELEVISION RECEIVER: Models in the line of 
Zenith Radio Corp. feature a luminized "Giant Circle" 
screen instead of the conventional rectangular screen. 
Automatic tuner makes set as easy to operate as a radio. 


NEW CASH REGISTER: Its columnar tape can give the 
user a record of his sales by departments, salespeople 
or such other classifications as he may wish. Called the 
Class 200 it is made by The National Cash Register Co. 
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"Postage Stamp" Idea 
Clicks for Airline 


Foreign stamps in body of 
letters to American pros- 


pects win audience. 


Well aware that desks in the 
United States are flooded with sales 
letters, K. L. M. Royal Dutch Air- 
lines sought an answer to that peren- 
nial problem—how to secure atten- 
tion. In a direct mail campaign just 
completed, K. L. M. has found the 
answer: Paste a _ foreign postage 
stamp in the main body of each letter 
soliciting overseas passenger and 
freight business. 

For example: ‘The opening sen- 
tence of one letter sent to 10,000 
American prospects each week asked: 
“Do you recognize this stamp?” 
There, in the middle of the page, is 
an obviously foreign stamp. The let- 
ter continues: “It came to us on a 
letter from one of our satisfied cus- 
tomers in Cairo.” 

Foreign postage stamps neatly set 
the selling scene for K. L. M. They 
emphasized the fact that K. L. M. 
flies to 50 cities listed on the left- 
hand side of the letter. They made 
each letter eye-catching, the first re- 
quirement of a good solicitation. 
Stamps added multi-color at  infini- 
tesimal cost. Campaign cost was low. 
K. L. M. bought used, cancelled 
stamps in lots of 10,000. Largest un- 
usual expense was tipping-in the 
stamps. 


When it began its campaign last 
summer, K. L. M. 


was in a tough 
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competitive situation. Its seven 
weekly flights from New York across 
the Atlantic contrasted with 130 
flights by American carriers, all w ell 
known among American air passen- 
gers and shippers. Yet, the K. L. M. 
network covers 65,000 miles and 
touches +7 countries. 

Objective of the campaign was not 
to sell any one particular flight. 
Rather it was to dramatically show 
American users of air transportation 


K. L. M.’s worldwide facilities and 
eagerness to serve. 

To support the postage stamp 
theme, considerable attention was 


given to production. The idea was to 
squeeze out every bit of sales power 
possible. For example, consider the 
way the letters were folded for en- 
velope stuffing. Each letter was folded 
backward, that is, so the body of the 
letter (with the stamp), rather than 
the usual blank back, would face the 
person opening it. 

The soundness of the stamp idea 
was immediately evident to the K. L. 
M. home office staff in The Hague, 
Holland. In letters to prospects in 
European or other countries who fly 
or ship to the United States, K. ik 
M. tipped-in U. S. 4. stamps. 


PROFITS RI 
LOSSE 


with the regular use of this 


N. O. HOMES 
181,100 


COMBINED CITY DAILY 
181,282 
SUNDAY CITY 
152,330 


TOTAL CIRCULATION 
M. & E 260,743 


6 Months Ending Sept. 30, 1948 


SUNDAY 272,693 
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unbeatable combination 


Greer Garson as 
Juliz Packet in 
“JULIA MISBEHAVES” 
an MGM Picture 


MILLINE RATE 
AS LOW AS 
1.83 M&E 1.82 SUN 


ge Mew Orleata TIMES: PICAYUNE an STATES 


wMoanine 


OWNING AND OPERATING RADIO STATIONS WTPS ND ‘WIPS FM 


% SUNDAY Xk EVENING 


~ «REPRESENTATIVES: JANN & KELLEY, “NE 
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Congratulations, sir! Your bandaged 
beak is a badge of honor! 


It’s a symbol of service . . . a sure 
sign that you, like most of us these 
days, have been keeping your nose 
to the grindstone— working your 
hardest just to keep your family liv- 
ing the way you want them to live. 

But what of the future? Your nose 
can’t take it forever. Someday you'll 
want to retire, to follow the hobbies 
and take the trips and do the things 
that you’ ve always dreamed of doing. 

That’s going to take just one thing 


—MONEY! And will you have it 
when you want it? 


You will if you’re buying U. S. 
Savings Bonds automatically—on the 
Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work, or on the Bond-A-Month Plan 
at your bank. 

With either plan, you’re heading 
for real financial security. Month 
after month, regularly as clockwork, 
your money is saved for you. 

It’s just about the easiest, surest, 
fastest way of building financial se- 
curity that anyone ever dreamed up. 


And with U. S. Savings Bonds, you 
make money while you save it. Every 
$75 Bond you buy today will be 
worth $100 in just 10 years! 

Of course, you can always buy 
Bonds at any bank or post office. 

But the best way, the sure and 
steady way, is to buy ’em automat- 
ically! 
Start doing it now! Keep on doing it! 
And in no time flat, you’ll find that 
you’re well on your way to a perma- 
nent separation of nose and grind- 
stone! 


AUTOMATIC SAVING IS SURE SAVING-U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Your Industrial Show Activities: 


Do They Do a Selling Job? 


BY TERRY ARMSTRONG 


Gould Storage Battery Corp. has a technique for at- 
tracting a host of show visitors. Then it employs 


a device for getting sales prospects to leave their 


names and addresses. Result: Thousands of live leads. 


The two commonest problems in- 
volved in industrial display at trade 
shows are: (1) glamorizing an un- 
glamorous product; (2) clinching a 
top-grade prospect list for follow-up. 

Back in 1947 Gould Storage Bat- 
tery Corp., Trenton, N. J., overcame 
these problems when it applied an in- 
dustrial trade show technique that 
was so successful it was applied again 
in the 1948 trade show seasons. At- 
testing the effectiveness of this tech- 
nique is the fact that one out of every 
seven visitors at the American Mining 
Congress Coal Exposition (Cleve- 
land, May 1947), the American As- 
sociation of Railroads Show ( Atlantic 
City, June 1947), the Materials 
Handling Exposition (Cleveland, 
January 1948), the Iron and Steel 
Show (Cleveland, September 1948), 


R.E.OPPENHEIMER 
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25,988 
26.025 


and the Metal Mining Exposition 
(San Francisco, September 1948) ac- 
tually registered at the Gould booth. 
The Gould formula? First, there 
must be a device to attract the crowd. 
Then there must be a second device 
for obtaining the name, affiliation and 
position of each visitor to the booth. 
To attract crowds James A. Gilruth, 
sales promotion manager, appeals to 
the universal “boy” instinct of the 
expositions’ visitors. The device he 
employs is an elaborate Lionel model 
train and layout. 
While fascinated 


visitors hover 


over the train exhibit, a splashy two- 
color flyer is thrust into their hands. 
This flyer treats with the key feature 
of Gould’s industrial show exhibits— 
a contest related to a Gould product. 
This contest always requires consid- 


erable analysis of Gould batteries. 
The flyer, in a few compelling words, 
tells the visitor how he can win a 
Philco combination radio and phono- 
graph by guessing how many feet of 
glass tape insulation there is in a 
Gould “Thirty” 18 cell XL-P 21 in- 
dustrial truck battery. Glass tape is 
the key to the product’s sales story. 
The reverse side of the flyer gives 
the visitor physical and dimensional 


facts about the “contest battery” 
from which he may plan a logical 
means of calculating the mystery 


length of glass tape. In not more than 
150 words the flyer also gives a quick 
sales story titled ‘Why Glass Tape?” 

The prize, the value of which is 
more than $125, is prominently dis- 
played and played at all the show’s 
sessions. 

Another important feature of the 
Gould trade show technique is the 
awarding of the prize before the clos- 
ing of the show—while the crowds 
are numerous. Prominently posted is 
the name of the winner, his company, 
and his estimate along with the actual 
tape-length figure. Such a practice, 
Mr. Gilruth points out, enables the 
Gould brand to achieve impressive 
impact on a mass audience of indus- 
trial battery users. 


CONTEST WINNER is congrat- 
ulated by company officials. 
After the award all entries are 
put on display so that every 
contestant may check or com- 
pare his estimate of tape !ength 
in the battery against winner's. 
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To be exact, 6,550 registrants at 
the five industrial shows entered the 
contest and estimated the length of 
glass tape insulation in the representa- 
tive Gould industrial storage batteries 
on display. Thus in five fell swoops, a 
vast number of battery users became 
acquainted with the function of glass 
tape as the principal construction fea- 
ture of a piece of premium merchan- 
dise which sells for 9% more than 
competitive batteries on the market, 
including Gould’s standard lines. 
The noteworthy feature of such a 
contest technique is that it serves as a 


\ 


preference-building instrument and 
helps melt the barriers normally en- 
countered in sales approaches. 

The company maintains that fol- 
low-up is the “right arm” of any in- 
dustrial show activity, especially when 
the contest technique is applied. 

Immediately after the close of each 
show, the company mailed a bulletin 
to each participant giving the win- 
ner’s name and his estimate, showing 
a large photograph of the winner 
with Gould officials at the time of 
the presentation of the prize. Enclosed 
was a letter from the vice-president, 


SAN DIEGO 
the UNION and © 
TRIBUNE-SUN | 


will put your product 
out in front 


Put the power of concentration into your San Diego advertising 
campaign. Get more results from /ess dollars in Southern 
California’s 2nd city. Pick the winner in San Diego... morn- 
ing...evening... Sundays... Pick the Union and Tribune-Sun! 


Ask the West-Holliday man! 
“All the News with Partiality to None”’ 


San Diego 


UNION and TR 


IBUNE-SUN 


Union Tribune Publishing Co., San Diego 12, California 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., Inc. 


New York + Chicago + Denver + Seattle + Portland « San Francisco + Los Angeles 
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briefly interpreting the significance of 
the great length of glass tape incor- 
porated in a Gould quality battery. A 
products catalog also was enclosed. 

Simultaneously the salesmen were 
being fed material which could be 
converted into powerful sales ammu- 
nition. ‘hey received the same litera- 
ture that was sent to contestants. In 
addition, each man received a letter 
covering all details of the industrial 
show and contest along with a /ist of 
the contestants. 

For instance, after the 1948 Ma- 
terials Handling Exposition the sales- 
men received this open letter dealing 
with the Gould “Thirty” contest: 

“Here are 2,000 names. What 
can you do with them? Plenty! 

They represent the best list of men 

that you will ever find ready to talk 


about Gould batteries. They are 
arranged by region. 


But first—who are these people? 
Attendees of the recent show. At 
that show we had our toy trains to 
stop people, and the 1948 Gould 
“Thirty” contest to tie in our spe- 
cial sales story on glass tape insu- 
lation.” 


The Follow-Through 


A few days later the sales promo- 
tion manager sent the field force ad- 
ditional promotional matter treating 
with the Gould display and contest 
along with a letter urging all to take 
fullest advantage of the powerful 
sales approach now available. Follow- 
up letters to the salesmen were con- 
tinued until the list of contest en- 
trants had been thoroughly exploited. 

The salesmen have been enthusias- 
tic. They report that their normal 
calls after the show, in addition to 
their calls on new prospects furnished 
by the industrial show and contest, 
invariably open with “‘contest”’ gossip. 
Practically every contest entrant 
wanted to re-do his calculation and 
to figure how the winner made his 
estimate. 

According to Gould executives, 
statistical analysis of results has 
proved that Gould’s application of 
the contest technique has more than 
tripled the interest and sales benefits 
achieved from a trade show. 

As for the final results in terms of 
individual sales, H. M. Heinritz, 
vice-president in charge of sales, says, 
“Tt is impossible to give exact dollar 
return in sales. However we know 
that our trade show activities: 

1. Provided avast number of leads. 

2. Gave the salesmen an opening 
to sell premium merchandise. 

3. Performed a mass word-of- 
mouth selling and advertising job. 

4. Gave sales figures a shot in the 
arm in the industries to which the 
company appealed during the shows.” 
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New Books for 
Marketing Men 


Books reviewed or mentioned in this 
column are not available from SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. Please order from your book 
store or direct from the publisher. 


Main Street Merchant. _— By Norman 
Beasley. Published by Whittlesey House. 
Price, $3.50. 

Main Street Merchant is the story of 
the J. C. Penney Co., and of James Cash 
Penney, the man behind the store. Penney 
built an astounding business success, he 
always maintained, by following the 
Golden Rule. The Penney principles of 
giving customers top quality at low prices 
and then sharing the company’s profits 
with its employes still predominate in 
every Penney store. The book treats in 
detail the Penney policy of decentralized 
management, is also a lively story of the 
rise of the son of a small-town Missouri 
minister. 


Shopping Centers, Published by Cleve- 
land Real Property Inventory of Metro- 
politan Cleveland. Price, $7.50. 

This paper-bound study presents the 
259 shopping centers in Greater Cleve- 
land, classified by size and importance. 
The report shows, by maps and graphs, 
the number of retail stores and service 
establishments—by types in each of these 
shopping centers. It is a section of a 
continuing study—this folder being the 
1948 edition, Part Three of Report 25. 
The study was made under the direction 
of Howard Whipple Green and provides 
vital information on Cleveland’s retail 
sales, with comparisons for more than a 
decade. 


Salesmen's Automobile Expenses, Pub- 
lished by the Sales Research Committee 
of the Rochester Sales Executives Club. 
Price $1.00. 

This study was limited to the experi- 
ence of Rochester business concerns with 
membership in the Rochester Sales Execu- 
tives Club. A letter, containing two ques- 
tionnaires, was sent to the sales managers 
of various firms. One questionnaire was 
for company-owned cars; the other was 
for salesmen-owned autos. The report on 
tabulated returns is broken down by no- 
tations on expense plans by individual 
companies, rates paid by miles and per- 
tinent information on insurance, garaging, 
taxes, etc. The little book is crammed 
with information running the gamut from 
radios for salesmen’s cars to policies re- 
garding repairs. 


Directory of Mailing List Houses. Pre- 
pared in the Office of Domestic Com- 
merce, H. B. McCoy, director. Price, 10c. 
_ This inexpensive but valuable compila- 
tion of mailing list houses has two main 
sections. In fact the first section houses 
are arranged alphabetically by cities in 
two groups—those covering the entire 
country, and those dealing in regional, 
State and local lists. The second section 
is an index, dividing companies into those 
handling a general line and those deal- 
ing in various kinds of specialties. Com- 
plete details of lists are given in the 
first section. 
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Selling to and Through the New De- 
partment Store. By E. B. Weiss. Pub- 
lished by Funk and Wagnalls Co. Price, 
$5.00. 


There’s a new department store in the 
U. S. By rigid classification it isn’t a 
department store at all. But stores like 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. do $2 billion a year 
in retail sales; other, similar, setups sell 
many millions of dollars worth of goods 
a year. This book is a study of the new 
department store and a guide to the 
changes in policies and operations the old- 
line department store must make to re- 
gain its lost position as the major U. S. 
retail outlet. For department store execu- 
tives as well as manufacturers. 


Successful Selling for Today and To- 
morrow By Harry Simmons. Published 
by National Research Bureau, Inc., Chi- 
cago. Price $3.95, plus 10 cents to cover 
mailing. 


This is a set of 18 “brass tacks” sales 
bulletins calculated to increase the selling 
power of your salesmen—cubs or _ vet- 
erans. Harry Simmons bulletins require 
no actual studying, no questionnaires to 
be filled out, no classes to attend. His 
bulletins are short, pointed sales ideas; 
the sales executive distributes the 18 
bulletins to his men in the order he 
wishes, can conduct seminars around 
them. Harry Simmons has been a con- 
tributor to SM’s pages. 


Try to forget the one who gives you a Zippo! It can't 
be done. For Zippo lighters perform so faithfully, they | 
soon become treasured. That's why some of the country’s ~ 
biggest corporations pick Zippo as goodwill gifts and 
premiums. Zippo is so perfectly built it is 
y ‘guaranteed for life—will never cost anyone 
a penny for repairs. It’s the gift that never __ 
fails ,.. to give service and make friends. 
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Available with signatures, initials, your com- 
pany name or trade-mark. Write for quantity 
discounts: Zippo Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa. 
Pocket Zippo: singly, from $3. to $175.* 
Desk Model: $10. Engraving: $1. extra 
Discounts on Quantity orders. 

*Plus Federal Tox on sterling and gold cases only. 
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Round-the-World Contest 


Backed by extensive national adver- 
tising and elaborate point-of-sale dis- 
plays in some 200,000 grocery outlets, 
Lever Brothers Co. is sponsoring a 
$50,000 ‘Tour-the-World travel con- 
test featuring some of the most spec- 
tacular prizes ever offered. 

The contest is keyed to a large or 
bath-size sale of all Lever products, 
and offers grocers an opportunity to 
stage a storewide promotion involving 
large sizes in all departments. 

In announcing the promotion, Wal- 
ter W. McKee, Lever vice-president 
in charge of sales, said, “In planning 
this great storewide event, we studied 
how we could help dealers build 
profitable storewide volume and at the 
same time interest economy-minded 
consumers in a really exciting promo- 
tion. Our Large Size sale with the 
unusually generous prizes in our ‘Va- 
cation of a Lifetime’ Contest meets 
this twin objective. 

“First, the Large Size sale enables 
dealers to increase volume without 
cutting prices. The larger unit sales 
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give the dealer his regular profit not 
only on Lever products, but through- 
out the store. Second, the customer is 
invited to save on quantity purchases 
as well as compete for a luxurious trip 
around the world and one of 15 in- 
dividual all-expense trips to Europe. 

“We are confident that this pro- 
motion, backed by heavy advertising 
and aggressive merchandising, will 
give cooperating grocers a sound and 
healthy sales boost for the first months 
of 1949,” 

Lever Brothers is backing the pro- 
motion with store displays and na- 
tional advertising support. Colorful 
point-of-sale materials, which include 
a 22-by-16-inch theme banner, cut- 
case cards, price posters, entry blanks, 
take-one envelopes and take-one cards, 
are being distributed to grocers by 
members of the Lever sales organiza- 
tion. Six advertising mats are also 
being given free to dealers. ‘These 
materials are designed so that dealers 
can make storewide Large Size pro- 
motions from the Lever contest. 

Topped by a full-page, four-color 
advertisement in Life, the national 
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LARGE OFFER for Large Size Sale: (left) Walter W. McKee, vice-president in charge of 
sales, and (right) William R. Veal, vice-president and general manager, of Lever Brothers 
Co., are shown with promotional material for the company's $50,000 "Vacation of a 


Lifetime” travel contest. 
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First prize is an all-expense round-the-world cruise for two. 


THIS SLOGAN-EMBLEM for the paper 
plate industry will appear regularly, begin- 
ning in February, in women's and home 
magazines. Many business papers will be 
used to supplement consumer advertising. 


advertising includes four-color adver- 
tisements in Sunday comic sections 
throughout the country with a com- 
bined circulation of 30,100,000 in 85 
major newspapers. 

The Lever Brothers Co. radio 
shows, Bob Hope, Amos ’n’ Andy, 
Lux Radio Theatre, Big Town and 
Aunt Jenny, are all plugging the 
event. 

In addition to this promotion, a 
full-scale publicity campaign in lead- 
ing newspapers from coast to coast 
will bring the contest to the attention 
of millions of readers. 

Grand prize in the “Vacation of a 
Lifetime” Contest is a $10,000 all- 
expense, 10l-day trip around the 
world for the first prize winner and 
one other person he or she may select. 
Starting from New York City, travel 
is first class all the way with 22 stops 
and many side trips. Ports to be vis- 
ited include: Havana, Cuba; Los 
Angeles; San Francisco; Honolulu, 
Hawaii; Yokahama, Japan; Shanghai, 
Hongkong, China; Manila, Philip- 
pine Republic; Singapore, Penang, 
Malay States; Colombo, Ceylon; 
Suez, Cairo, Alexandria, Egypt; 
Naples, Genoa, Italy; Marseilles, 
Paris, France; London, England, 
with a return flight by air to New 
York City. Lever Brothers will pay 
the winners’ transportation from 
home to New York and return, plus 
a $700 wardrobe allowance and 
$1,000 in pocket money for incidental 
expenses. If the winner prefers, he or 
she will receive $10,000 in cash. 

There are 15 second prizes. Each 
of these winners will receive an in- 
dividual 34-day, all-expense trip to 
Europe and return. Passage will be 
on a transatlantic liner with the finest 
accommodations in England, France, 
Switzerland, Belgium and _ Italy. 
Lever will pay all travel expenses 
from each winner’s home to New 
York City and return. An extra $100 
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LTHOUGH we must admit that sardines are a 
mite more numerous than ABC fans in Monterey, BMB 
shows that ABC’s net hauls in a prize catch of 83% of 
the radio families there. In two-thirds of the 69 Coast 
towns studied by BMB, at least 50% of the radio families 
tune regularly to ABC, 


HICO, where a $4,000.000 almond crop keeps 
cash registers busy, is nuts about us, too. According to 
BMB, 61% % of Chico’s radio families tune to ABC regu- 
larly. ABC’s big-time shows, boomed by promotion show- 
manship, dominate audiences outside the big urban 
areas as well as inside. 


AKERSFIELD is chock-full of oil wells and ABC 
listeners. 81% of the radio families in this California 
petroleum center are regular ABC fans. Up and dowr. 
the Coast, ABC reaches 95% of all radio families at the 
50% BMB penetration level. It’s your top combination 
of coverage, low cost, and high ratings. 


On the coast you cant get away from 


BC 


FULL COVERAGE... ABC’s improved facilities have 
boosted its coverage to 95.4% of ALL Pacific Coast radio 
families (representing 95% of coast retail sales) in coun- 
ties where BMB penetration is 50% or better. 


IMPROVED FACILITIES... ABC, the Coast’s Most Pow- 
erful Network, now delivers 227,750 watts of power— 
54,250 more than the next most powerful network. This 
includes FOUR 50,000 watters, twice as many as any 
other coast network...a 31% increase in facilities during 
the past year. 


GREATER FLEXIBILITY...You can focus your sales 
impact better on ABC Pacific. Buy as few as 5 stations, 
or as many as 2]—all strategically located. 


LOWER COST... ABC brings you all this at a cost per 
thousand radio families as low as or lower than any other 
Pacific Network. No wonder we say—whether you're on 
a Coast network or intend to be, talk to ABC. 


THE TREND TO ABC...The Richfield Reporter, oldest 
newscast on the Pacific Coast, moves to ABC after 17 
years on another network, and so does Greyhound’s 

Sunday Coast show—after 13 years on another network. 


PACIFIG NETWORK 


New York: 30 Rockefeller Plaza - 


Clrele 7-5700—Detroitr: 1700 Stroh Bldg. - CHerry 8321—Cuicaco: 20 N. Wacker Dr. 


DElaware 1900—Los ANGELEs: 6363 Sunset Blvd. - HUdson 2-3141—San Francisco: 155 Montgomery St. + EXbrook 2-6544 
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for travel luggage plus $400 addi- 
tional for pocket money are also in- 
cluded. The 15 second prizes are 
valued at $2,500, and the winners 
may elect to take cash. 

Four hundred third prize winners 
will each receive a $10 bill. 

Contestants will write a statement 
of 25 words or less, telling why they 
like the large or bath size of any one 
of these Lever products: Swan, Lux 
Flakes, Rinso, Lux Toilet Soap, Life- 
buoy, Spry, Silver Dust, Breeze or 
Surf. Entries should be mailed to 
Lever “Tour the World” Contest, P. 
QO. Box 3, New York 8, New York, 


must be postmarked not later than 
February 26, 1949, and received not 
later than March 7, 1949. Each entry 
must be accompanied by a wrapper or 
box top from one of the large or bath 
size Lever products listed. 


Heublein's A. 1. Drive 


The Food Division of G. F. 
Heublein & Bro., Inc., through its 
agency, Duane Jones Co., Inc., has 
launched an all-out advertising drive 
to promote sales of A. 1. Sauce and to 
introduce its newly developed product, 


A. 1. Mustard. 


GREAT INDUSTRIES 


IN THE GROWING 


GREENSBORO MARKET 


One of the South's largest textile manu- 
facturers employing over 1,000 people 
with an annual payroll of $3,000,000, this 
company has spent in the last 4 years 


Walter M. Williams 
Executive Vice President 


approximately $2,000,000 for their plant modernization and im- 
provement at Swepsonville—typical of the tremendous industrial 


expansion in the GROWING GREENSBORO MARKET. 


The Greensboro 12 County ABC area is the "heart" of Carolina's 
thriving activity with more than ONE-SIXTH* of the State's popu- 
lation and ONE-FIFTH* of the two billion total retail sales. Gear 
your soles-promotion to this teeming market through the NEWS 
and RECORD with a coverage of more than 64°%,. 


*1948 Sales Management Figures. 


GREENSBORO 


Stara 
So 


NEWS and RECORD 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
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INSIDE-OUT, and new Certified Margarine 
cartons of Wilson & Co. become circus and 
side-shows, R. E. Davis (left) and F. Ted- 


eschi (right), Wilson executives, explain. 


Because of the very satisfactory 
sales performance of A. 1. Sauce dur- 
ing the past year, plans for 1949 call 
for a considerably larger advertising 
appropriation. As a result, the cam- 
paign will be based on a greatly aug- 
mented media list, including leading 
national women’s service magazines, 
as well as the most widely read news- 
paper supplements, headed by The 
American Weekly and by This Week 
Magazine. Some of the magazines 
which will carry the A. 1. Sauce 
schedule are: The American Maga- 
zine, Better Homes and Gardens, Col- 
lier’s, Cosmopolitan, The Family 
Circle Magazine, Good Housekeep- 
ing, Ladies’ Home Journal, McCall's 
Magazine, The Saturday Evening 
Post, Woman's Day, and Holland's 
Magazine. 

Smaller space units will be used, 
but they will appear with greater fre- 
quency. This new media plan, which 
provides for half-column and 40-line 
advertisements, will increase the sales 
messages delivered by over 300%. 
The new copy features the many uses 
of A. 1. Sauce with various types of 
foods. 

Most recent addition to the Food 
Division of the Heublein Company is 
A. 1. Mustard, a new mustard con- 
taining A. 1. Sauce. Following months 
of product and market testing, A. 1. 
Mustard has been successfully intro- 
duced in 14 key New England mar- 
kets. Plans for 1949 call for a high- 
frequency newspaper campaign con- 
sisting of 160-140 line copy twice a 
week in the food sections of local 
newspapers, working out from these 
14 hub-of-the-wheel markets. 


U.S. System Via Comics 


Comic-strip technique in color as a 
means of telling the American story 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


of opportunity and freedom has been 
employed by the Industrial Informa- 
tion Institute, Inc., Youngstown, O.., 
in a 16-page picture booklet entitled 
“You Hit The Jackpot.” 

Following in general the format 
and color of Sunday comics, the book- 
let tells how Joe Jackson’s family 
came to realize what the American 
system really meant to them in terms 
of what they possessed and enjoyed, 
by contrast to people in the rest of 
the world. 

With dramatic pictographs the 
pamphlet points out that only one 
person out of every 15 in the world 
is an American—yet we produce and 
enjoy two out of every three vacuum 
cleaners, four out of every five radios, 
five out of every six refrigerators and 
five out of every six cars. 

Says the booklet, ““We Americans— 
working together— produce more, 
earn more, buy more, HAVE 
MORE, than all the rest of the 
world put together. And we'll keep 
on ‘Hitting the Jackpot’ as long as 
we preserve the basic idea which made 
it all possible!” 

The Industrial Information Insti- 
tute, Inc., has 87 member companies 
in Mahoning, Columbiana and Trum- 
bull counties in Ohio, and Mercer 
County in Pennsylvania. According to 
its recent annual report, it endeavors 
to make clear to the public that pros- 
perity depends upon the continuous 
production of goods and services. It 
seeks to correct misconceptions of in- 
dustrial ownership and profits, by pre- 
senting basic economic facts through 
established means of public and em- 
ploye communication and education. 

“In using comic-strip technique,” 
says R. B. Collins, director of the In- 
stitute, “we are making use of a 
vehicle which is in line with estab- 
lished reading habits, not only among 
children but among most adults, and 
at all levels. By this means we can 
dramatize the basic story of America 
in terms of people and incidents and 
day-to-day experiences. In_ telling 
what happened to the Jackson family, 
this color booklet relates the eco- 
nomics of the American system of 
competition and opportunity to the 
over-all average experience of every 
American household.” 

The booklet is published by Gen- 
eral Comics, Inc., New York City. 

Mr. Collins states that it will be 
made available to any other communi- 
ties wishing to make use of it. The In- 
dustrial Information Institute imprint 
will appear only upon booklets dis- 
tributed by the Institute, and other 
organizations may make arrangements 
with General Comics, Inc., New 
York City, to have copies imprinted 
as desired. 
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“Sure | told the client 
werd make the deadline” 


When jobs need speeding up, you can save whole 
days with Air Express. This way, layouts, electros, 
matrices meet deadlines with time to spare. When 
you standardize on Air Express shipment, you can 
take the time to do a better job in all stages of 
production. 

Door-to-door Air Express is the fastest way to 
ship because it goes on all flights of the Scheduled 
Airlines. Speedy pick-up and delivery service in- 
cluded in the low rates. Use Air Express regularly. 


Facts on low Air Express rates 


Electrotypes (21 lbs.) go 700 miles for $4.51. ; 
Salesmen’s Training Films (15 lbs.) go 500 miles for $2.54. 
Same day delivery in both cases if you ship early. 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages: Special pick-up 
and delivery at no extra cost. You get a receipt for every ship- 
ment, and delivery is proved by signature of consignee. One- 
carrier responsibility. Assured protection, too—valuation 
coverage up to $50 without extra charge. Practically no 
limitation on size or weight. For fast shipping action, phone 
Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency. And specify 
“Air Express delivery” on orders. 


Rates include special pick-up and delivery 
door to door in princinal towns and cities 


=F ~ 
AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


- scHepuLep AIRLINES oF THE U.S. 
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NO POWERS GALS: All the 
participants in the fashion 
showings are home talent. And 
a "Miss Dan River" is chosen 
each year as a climax to the 
event. (Left) Dan River offi- 
cials congratulate the winner 
and the runner up in the 1948 
show. (Below) Dan River ski- 
wear is modeled by Mrs. Ray 
Gourley (wife of the manager 
of the mills’ Standards Dept.), 
Woody Brown, a Dan River 
“trainee, and Mrs. Thomas J. 
Moran (wife of Dr. Moran, 


pathologist at a local hospital). 


Dan River Builds a Style Show 
Into a Community Relations Project 


BY LAWRENCE McCRACKEN 


It started as a modest affair held for the 
stockholders. Now it draws an audience of 
2,000, in little Dan River, Va. Everybody 
comes: employes, neighbors, and even the 
sophisticated fashion editors from New York. 


With the end of the war approach- 
ing in March 1945, Dan River Mills, 
Dan River, Va., put on a small style 
show for stockholders, to show them 
fabrics the company would manufac- 
ture as war orders were canceled. 

Stockholders revealed such interest 
that the management decided it 
would be good employe and com- 
munity relations to put on a bigger 
show for all of Danville the follow- 
ing year. 
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From that unpretentious beginning 
has developed a homespun style show 
which attracts four Pullman cars of 
top New York fashion editors and 
designers each spring, jams 2,000 
seats in Danville’s City Auditorium 
with a roaring, cheering crowd. It 
has grown into a major textile promo- 
tional event. 

During war years, Dan River 
made denims, chambrays, and _her- 
ringbone twills in demand by the 


Services. It planned to enter the high 
style field with top quality fabrics 
when civilian production was re- 
sumed. 

This meant that money was needed 
for research, plant modernization, 
promotion, and numerous other ex- 
penses. It meant that not all com- 
pany profits could be paid out in 
wages and dividends. 

Seeking a way to tell stockholders 
about this dramatically and_ effec- 
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INVITING YOUR ENTRIES FOR THE 


v-anmua DLUL BOOK 


OF NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


On behalf of the newspapers of America, the Bureau of Advertising invites 
you once again to submit your entries for its annual compilation of 


outstanding campaigns using national newspaper space as a major medium. 


THE BLUE Book is issued each year not only as a record of successful 
campaigns but, more importantly, as a working tool for all creators of 
advertising who make newspapers their medium. The year-round stream 
of requests from advertisers and agencies indicates that THE BLUE Book 


occupies a unique place in the practical advertising literature of our times. 


The 1949 edition, devoted to noteworthy newspaper campaigns of 1948, will be 


published in the early spring. Deadline for all entries will be February 10, 1949. Vf 


you have not already received official entry forms—or would like additional 


forms for entering additional campaigns, mail the coupon today. 


Bwredt of A M00CM HE 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PuBLIisSHMEeERS ASSOCIHtATION 


370 Lexington Ave., New York 17 * 360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 * 240 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4. 


BUREAU OF ADVERTISING, ANPA 


th eC 370 LEXINGTON AVE. 
cans NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Please send me____ official entry forms for the 1949 BLUE BOOK OF NEWSPAPER 
pie b U io ADVERTISING. 
| Name 
| b O ok Company ee 
| Address intima eee 


OF NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


COCOOSSHSSSSSHSSHESHSHEHSHHEHSHSHSHSHESHEHSSHSOHHSSHSHSHOSSHSOHOHSSHSHHSHESHOSHSSHHSESE SESE HSEHEHESBHO ESAS HO SESH ESEEEOS 


Published by The Cleveland Press in the interest of more effective advertising. 
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NEW JERSEY'S FOURTH LARGEST MARKET 


go ae 


NO COMPETITION 


Bayonne 
CANNOT BE SOLD 
FROM THE OUTSIDE 


You are betting on a sure thing when you 
place your advertising in THE BAYONNE 
TIMES There is no competition in 
Bayonne—no other newspaper or combina- 
tion of papers can sell Bayonne. Only 
THE BAYONNE TIMES with its 93% home 
delivery can sell Bayonne. 
Send for the TIMES Market Data Book 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


BOGNER & MARTIN 
295 Madison Ave., New York 228 N. LaSalle St. Chicago 


WHY WONDER AND WORRY? 
BURRELLE'S PRESS CLIPPINGS 


GIVE YOU THE FACTS! 


ALL the clippings about you, 
your company, your business, 
your competitors . . . from ALL 
newspapers and magazines in 
the nation. News items, advertise- 
ments, photos, editorials, signed 
columns ... on any _ subject. 
National or local service, fast 
and accurate. Write today for 
full information. 


car 


<A, / PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


sARCLAY 10) 


7-5371 


165 CHURCH ST. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


(@ Bnvenience Ls 
7 Onv ¥ 
Sey urtesy HOR 
Write na } x00” 


handy 
rate folder T 


POINT OF SALE 


ADVERTISING 


Colorful - Self Adhesive - Cellophane, processed 
in Rolls. Easy to buy - Easy to apply - used for 
Packaging- Point of Sale advertising- Parts mark- 
ing and Aircraft Wire terminal identification. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. - YORK, PA. 


“C-L-O-S-E" MAKES 
THE SALESMAN 


BY LEON EPSTEIN 


Newest booklet in the SELLING SIMPLIFIED 
Series. Now available for quantity purchases. 
SAMPLE COPY FREE to executives writing on 
company letterhead. 


Sales Research Institute, 103 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
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tively, company management hit upon 
the idea of having models display 
some of the new fabrics at the stock- 
holders’ meeting in 1945. Since much 
of the stock is held in Danville, this 
meeting is always well attended. 

Stockholders got the point—so 
much so that the small scale style 
shows have become a regular feature 
of their meetings. Business magazines 
and business pages of newspapers 
came out with humorous stories and 
pictures about the new type of “‘fig- 
ures’ inspected at the meeting—all 
helpful publicity. 

The interest shown suggested to 
company executives that a community 
style show might serve these essen- 
tial purposes: 


1. Workers might spend 20 years 
in the plant without knowing how 
their products were used or what was 
made in neighboring departments of 
the company. The style show would 
inform them. 


2. About 60% of the mill em- 
ployes were women. They would take 
new pride and new interest in their 
jobs if they saw the beauty of the 
clothing made from the product of 
their looms. 


3. From the style show, workers 
would get an idea of the highly com- 
petitive field in which they were em- 
ployed and would understand the 
need for high quality and top pro- 
duction to permit competitive pricing 
if their job security was to be assured. 


+. The show would impress towns- 
people with the quality and standing 
of the mills’ products and thus in- 
crease prestige of its workers. 


5. It would draw mill employes 
and Danville business and_profes- 
sional men and their families into 
cooperative effort which would im- 
prove community understanding. 


6. It would inform the community 
about the scope of the mills’ training, 
merchandising, and employe educa- 
tional programs. 


To accomplish all this, it was 
agreed that the show must be staged 
with home talent—there would be 
no professional models. ‘The girls 
who made the cloth, families of tex- 
tile workers and families of Dan- 
ville’s citizens from all fields, stenog- 
raphers from banks, high school and 
college students, and a dietitian from 
the hospital—these were the people 
who would display the suits, dresses, 
rainwear, even sheets and diapers, 
made by Dan River, one of the largest 
single unit textile mills in the world. 


Mrs. Eunice H. Davis, 


then a 
member of the Mills’ Personnel De- 
partment, was made show director. 
She had never seen a_ professional 
style show but was naive enough to 


believe a “show” meant entertain- 
ment. She therefore planned chang- 
ing scenes, skits, songs, presentation 
of a score of prizes, and audience se- 
lection of a ““Miss Dan River” as a 
climax to the event. 

When the first community show 
was held in March, 1946, no Pull- 


man cars came down from New York 


City. It was strictly a ho.netown 
show for hometown folks. It had 
color, verve, humor. It was fast 
paced. It went over. After the first 


30 minutes, it was evident the style 
show would be the event of the year 
in this city of 37,000, with 12,500 
employed at Dan River. Its popu- 
larity mounts each year and all tickets 
are now sold out for days in advance. 


"Miss Dan River" 


High point of the first show, as 
with all shows since, has been selec- 
tion of “Miss Dan River” with an 
applause meter. Miss Glorious Chil- 
ton, a mill employe, who was first 
to win this honor, vindicated the au- 
dience’s judgment by becoming a 
Powers model in New York City. 

Winners are given a “Weekend at 
the Waldorf” in New York City. 
In addition, the winner and runner- 
up are given clothing and other gifts. 

Sales executives from New York 
City came down that first year hop- 
ing this amateur show by the home 
office would be a bit less painful than 
visitors’ day at a country school. No 
one was more surprised and no one 
had more fun. ‘That’s why those 
four Pullman cars with fashion edi- 
tors from all the leading women’s 
magazines, feature writers from the 
business and metropolitan press, and 
designers from leading manufacturers 
rolled into the Danville yards in 
1947, 1948, and will be there again 
in 1949, 

These visitors tour the mills, ap- 
pear on local radio programs, are 1n- 
terviewed by Danville reporters. 
They get to know and be known in 
an atmosphere of friendly _ infor- 
mality. 


Publicity Value 


All this pays off, not only in im- 
proved community and employe rela- 
tions for which it was designed, but 
in national publicity for Dan River 
products (even to cover pages) in 
top ranking publications, which al- 
ways follow the shows. 

To management, still somewhat 
amazed at the results stemming from 
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this modest venture, one of the more 
pleasant aspects of the show is its low 
cost. Lhe total production budget 
for the first year was a bit under 
$1,000 and it hasn’t topped $2,000 as 
yet, even though a revolving stage 
was built last year to permit 10 quick 
changes of scene. Revenue from sale 
of tickets goes to the Riverdan 
Benevolent Fund, Inc., an organiza- 
tion which operates social and recrea- 
tional activities for mill employes. 


Full Line Displayed 


Scenes range from Virginia 
Beach with its display of play suits 
to a ski resort with snow costumes, 
from a country club to a rainy city 
street. 

All are designed to display some 
part of the wide variety of prod- 
ucts made from Dan River fabrics 
by hundreds of manufacturers. Even 
the scenes are painted by a Danville 
sign painter. 

Each show has its principal theme. 
In 1948, there was a presentation of 
facts about the training program for 
young college graduates and other 
promising young men, carried on by 
the mill to fit them for sales, techni- 
cal and supervisory posts. “Dan 
River, the Graduate School of the 
South,” was among the scenes, with 
trainees, representing a dozen colleges 
from Harvard to Georgia Tech, tak- 
ing part. 

“By including people from the 
community, we have won active sup- 
port and feeling of participation by 
townspeople, which has made this a 
community, not a plant, project,” an 
executive explains. “Our employes 
are proud of it. The public looks 
forward to it and talks to it for 
months afterward. ‘The models feel 
honored to take part in it. Everyone 
feels it is their show—a real com- 
munity project.” 


Fun For All 


Incidentally, as the sales and pro- 

motion departments make their plans 
to play host again in 1949 to the men 
and women who will set the styles, 
design the dresses, pick the fabrics, 
and tell the American public all about 
it, they show no signs of pain. They 
realize that in few other ways could 
so distinguished a group enjoy such a 
rollicking good time as they win an 
intimate acquaintance with. Dan 
River products and Dan River’s ad- 
vanced management methods. 
_ “This thing is something like pick- 
ing up a kitten for a few minutes’ 
play only to have it grow into a lion 
before your eyes — but it’s more 
Pleasant,” Vice-President Basil D. 
Browder remarks. 
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when the men you want to sell 


reach for SWEET’S 


they 
mean 


business 


Most industrial sales start with buyers looking for 
information on available products. So the easier you 
make it for your prospects to get the information they 


‘want on your products, when they want it, the better 


the chance of having one of your salesmen called in. 

You can make sure your worth-while prospects will 
get the information they want by retaining Sweet’s Cata- 
log Service. Here’s what it does for you: (1) distributes 
your catalog to the hand-picked organizations and indi- 
viduals who represent the bulk of buying power in your 
market, (2) keeps your catalog constantly at their finger- 
tips so they can refer to it at the time they are ready 
to buy, (3) acts as consultant in designing the right 
kind of catalog. 

The cost to you for this service is surprisingly low. 
Catalog preparation, printing, filing and distribution 
averages less than 2¢ per page. 

Wouldn’t you like to have a Sweet’s man show you 
how this service fits your particular needs? 


Qwecis 


CATALOG 


Ss ER Vi 


Puts your catalog into the buyer’s hands when he’s ready to buy 


119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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THE DAYTON, OHIO NEWS 


NOW ALSO PUBLISHES THE 


DAYTON JOURNAL HERALD 


* * * 


THE DAYTON NEWS will continue to be 
published every evening . . . and Sunday morning 


* * * 


The DAYTON HERALD and JOURNAL have been 
combined . . . and will be known as 
The JOURNAL HERALD, published each morning 
except Sunday . . . in combination 
with the evening NEWS 


* * 7 


Effective JANUARY 10, 1949... all GENERAL and 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING scheduled for either paper, 
appeared in BOTH PUBLICATIONS, the Evening NEWS 
and the Morning Journal Herald. New basic rate for both 
publications is .40 per line. New rate card, which has been 
mailed, indicates new rates for other classifications. 


Meanwhile, if you now have a schedule appearing in either 
Dayton newspaper, and which continues after February |, 
1949, we suggest you immediately contact us, or the 
office of 


SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER COMPANY 


New York °¢ 
Los Angeles °* 


Detroit 
San Francisco 


THE DAYTON, OHIO NEWS 
and JOURNAL HERALD 


Chicago °* 
Atlanta °¢ 
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Charts Sales in 42 
Merchandise Lines 


Tables show volume of sales 
through department stores 
from 1935-1948. 


How does the volume of merchan- 
dise which flowed through depart- 
ment stores in 1947 compare with | 
1946, with 1940, with 1935? You'll 
find the answers in a new study, “Na- 
tional ‘Trends in Department Store 
Sales of 42 Merchandise Lines, 1935- 
1948.” 

This report shows how much js 
sold of what in 42 key lines of mer- 
chandise. It presents estimates of na- 
tional sales in dollars, not in indexes. | 
In addition, the report estimates total 
market sales in these 42 lines for the 
1935-1948 period. 


What They Show 


These reports, according to Rich- 
ard E. Snyder, Chicago economist 
who prepared them, show the chang- 
ing pattern of the department stores’ 
percentage share, or “market posi- 
tion,” in 42 lines. 

Total sales in department stores 
are up, but the department store 
share of the available market has 
dropped in the past 13 years. Mr. 
Snyder estimates that in -1947 depart- 
ment stores accounted for only 
17.63% of the market sales in 42 
lines. 

In 1935, they had 20.09%. Mr. 
Snyder arrives at these percentages by 
taking total U. S. retail sales and sub- 
tracting sales of autos, building ma- 
terials and other items of ‘‘non-de- 
partment store” character. 


Yearly Comparisons 


In 1947, Mr. Snyder estimates 
that the department store market part 
of total U. S. retail came to $53,728- 
000,000. He estimates that depart- 
ment stores actually handled $9,471, 
000,000, or 17.63% of the dollar | 
volume. He makes similar compati- 
sons for each year from 1935 through 
1948. 

Mr. Snyder comments: “Clearly, 
the department stores have lost pos | 
tion in recent years on the basis ot 
this analysis of Government figures, | 
although while this has been happen | 
ing the dollar sales growth of these | 
stores has expanded at an average al 
nual rate of 10.3%. (This was not 
adjusted for changes in the price level 
through the years.)” 
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AHRENS P 


Blanchard-N ichols, 633 $ 


Grace Brigham Knows 
How You Can... 


...if you want to sell 
the ladies who “house- 


keep” one million rooms 
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USE A HOTEL MAGAZINE TO SELL HOTELS —> 


PUBLISHED EXCLUSIVELY FOR LEADING HOTEL EXECUTIVES SINCE 1922 


UBLICATIONS include Restaurant Management, Restaurant Equipment Dealer, Hotel Management, 

a World-Review, Travel America, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. ¥Y.—333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

, Ill. Representatives: Blanchard-Nichols-Osborn, 569 Eight Hundred Peachtree Bidg., Atlanta 5, Ga.; 

o. Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif.; Blanchard-Nichols, Russ Bldg., Suite 2020, 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 


“How To Sell Housekeeping Needs” 
is a new market report you should 
have. A copy is yours for the asking. 


Why Housekeepers Are Important Buyers 


Every worthwhile hotel (there are 8,000 that do over 
80% of the total business) revolves around its housekeeper. 
She is literally the “lady of the house”. 

Because the sale of rooms is the industry’s biggest slice 
of income (almost 2 billion dollars last year), America’s 
hotel housekeepers have an important voice when it comes 
to buying furnishings and room supplies. And with replace- 
ment costs almost 300% higher today than in 1937, they 
are careful and intelligent buyers. 


How We Ring the Housekeeper’s Doorbell 


Since 1922 HOTEL MANAGEMENT has published 
994 articles of specific interest to housekeepers. Typical 
of them is the “how to do it” series currently authored by 
Grace H. Brigham, Executive Housekeeper of the Sheraton- 
Biltmore, Providence, R. I. 

Her articles, written exclusively for HOTEL MAN- 
AGEMENT, reflect a distinguished hotel career and a thor- 
ough, practical knowledge of the housekeeping profession. 
Mrs. Brigham is a Past President of the National Executive 
Housekeepers Ass’n; an Instructor in Housekeeping at Cor- 
nell University, Summer Course; and Housekeeping Con- 
sultant to the American Hotel Ass’n, 


You, Too, Can Ring the Housekeeper’s Doorbell 


This is the time to sell all kinds of furniture, fixtures 
and room supplies. In 1939 hotels reached their break-even 
point with a 65%-70% average occupancy. Today most of 
them need an occupancy of 85% or more. This is one rea- 
son why they must hold their total sales (over 4 billion 
dollars last year) at a high level. 

Their first effort in this direction is the spending of 
millions of dollars each year to keep more than 1,500,000 
guest and public rooms clean, comfortable and attractive. 

This is where consistent advertising in HOTEL MAN- 
AGEMENT can ring the bell for you sales-wise. You will 
reach 8,804 subscribers (June, 1948 ABC) who are largely 
owners, managers and chief executives. Additionally, your 
own suggestions as to how hotels can make better use of 
your product will earmark your advertisement as “must” 
reading among hotel housekeepers everywhere. 

“How To Sell Housekeeping Needs” is a new market 
report you should have. A copy is yours for the asking. 
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NEWSPAPERS 

Other Washington, D. C.. news 
papers are keeping an interested eve 
on a new sampling technique being 
tested by The Daily News. 

The stunt involves the fundamental 
question: “Is too much emphasis being 
placed these days upon ‘home delivery’ 
to the exclusion of what really counts, 
i.e., ‘home readership’ ?” 

What matters, The News figures, 
is getting the newspaper into a house- 
hold. How it is done is basically in- 
cidental. 

Working on this principle, The 
News re-examined its sampling pro- 
gram and came up with a plan which 
is unique in Washington. In essence. 
it amounts to straight street sampling. 
‘The twist is that it is done at selected 
times and places—both aimed directly 
at getting the paper “past the front 
doors” of the city’s homes. 

The times selected are the evening 
rush hours when thousands of office 
workers pour into the streets and 
head for home. The places are the bus 
stops where, as is the practice in 
Washington, they queue up for rides 
into the residential areas. 

Especially trained circulation cap- 
tains are stationed at each location 


Hgency Yewy 


with sample papers which they dis- 
tribute to every individual in the 
queues. Each paper carries a small 
sticker headed: “It’s a Long Way 
Home. So Please Accept This 
sample Copy ot The News to Make 
Your Trip More Enjoyable!” and 
continues with brief plugs for the 
paper. 

‘Ten locations were chosen for the 
initial experiment. Each is regularly 
served by a newsstand or corner news- 
boy. A check was made of late 
atternoon sales on each spot before 
the sampling began. ‘Then the pro- 
gram was put into effect at each 
location for six straight days. Finally, 
a check was made of the sales, the first 
tollowing the sampling. Invariably 
there was an immediate and substan- 
tial increase. 

Subsequent checks reveal an easing 
off from the initial peak of post- 
sampling sales, which is to be ex- 
pected. Enough gains have stuck, how- 
ever, to make it well worth the effort 
as a straight street-sales promotion. 

The extra pay-off lies in the in- 
direct boosts the program gives “home 
readership.” The News believes that. 
though it involves intangibles and 
the results cannot be measured in im- 


CHRISTMAS LIGHTS for whole house are demonstrated via DuMont television 


station, WABD, New York City, by (left to 


right) Fred Parker and Jan Reynolds, 


home lighting consultant, Sylvania Electric Products Inc., to Irene Murphy, mis- 
tress of ceremonies, “The Woman's Club,” regular DuMont video program. 
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DENT HASSINGER becomes new 
western manager of Bureau of 
Advertising, A.N.P.A. with head- 
quarters in the Chicago office. 


mediate orders, the advantages are 
obvious: 

1. It is a form of sampling that 
takes maximum advantage of The 
News’ tabloid size—easy handling on 
crowded buses. 

2. It hits potential readers at a 
period of maximum receptivity. 

3. It gets the paper into potential 
readers’ hands at the end of the day 
when they are starting home. If it 
makes any impression on them at all, 
the odds are that they'll take it into 
the household. 

4. It introduces the newspaper into 
the home, not via a strange newsboy 
knocking on the door, but by a mem- 
ber of the household—who already is 
acquainted with its contents. (There's 
bound to be some discussion of it, even 
if only, “Where did you get that 
thing ?’’) 

An admitted weakness of the stunt 
as a home circulation builder is that 
it permits no specific follow-up. But, 
feels The News, it’s more personal- 
ized than house advertisements, radio 
plugs, car cards, etc. 

8 

The 34 students from Europe who 
are to represent their nations March 
5 at the New York Herald Tribune 
Forum for High Schools have ar- 
rived in New York City. ‘The stu- 
dents—a boy and a girl from each 
of 17 countries—are to spend 10 
weeks with American families, where 
they will have an opportunity to learn 
about this country from persons of 
their own ages, before taking part in 
the Forum. 

The student delegates were select- 
ed through a process which began 
with a contest conducted by the vart- 
ous ministries of education in which 
the students wrote essays in English. 
Countries represented are: Great 
Britain, Austria, Germany, Luxenm- 
burg, Italy, Ireland, Greece, France. 
Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Iceland, Norway, 
Portugal and ‘Turkey. 

The visit is sponsored by New 
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LYMAN WORTHINGTON, Gen- 


eral Sales Manager of Metro- 
politan Group, who appeared at 
Metro's annual ''Kids’ Party." 


York City’s Board of Education and 
by the Metropolitan School Study 
Council. The three air lines—Amer- 
ican Overseas, Trans World and Pan 
American World—are cooperating in 
the project by providing free round- 
trip transportation. 


MAGAZINES 


Sports World, a 106-page maga- 
zine in the spectator sports field by 
Hillman Periodicals, Inc., has com- 
menced publication, January 5. It 
features four-color kodachrome _ por- 
traits of America’s favorite sports 
heros and is bound in four-color cov- 
ers. In addition, each issue is to con- 
tain +8 pages highlighted in red and 
green color, an average of 25 tea- 
ture articles, more than 250 action 
photographs and a bonus of chit-chat, 
cartoons, quizzes, schedules and other 
features. 

Geared to the seasonal sports calen- 
dar, Sports World will cover all ath- 
letics with authoritative, behind-the- 
scenes stories. “he new 25c magazine 
is edited for the sports spectator and 
bears the sub-title—America’s Fan 
Magazine. 

Phil Keenan, vice-president of the 
Hillman firm, is the publisher of 
Sports World. Sid Kalish, advertis- 
ing director of all Hillman publica- 
tions, supervises the sale of space in 
the new book. 


Following a Christmas custom 
Started last year, Dell Publishing 
Co. has joined with its advertisers and 
their agencies in giving a quantity of 
tood and other essential products as a 
Christmas gift to those in need over- 
seas. ‘The products were selected 
trom among those advertised in Dell 
Modery Group magazines—Modern 
Seree n, Modern Romances, Screen 
Stori s—and were given in the names 
ot top executives of Dell advertisers 
and agencies who would otherwise 
have received Christmas gifts from 
Dell. ‘The merchandise is being dis- 
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tributed by American Aid to France 
through its welfare center, to children 
in the French cities which were 
bombed by us during the war. 

* 

Western Family advertising rev- 
enue for 1948 is 17.4% above 1947 
totals to establish a new all-time high 
for the magazine. ‘The publication 
is distributed through retail food 
stores served by the California co- 
operative buying organizations, Certi- 
fied and Spartan Grocers, and in the 
Pacific Northwest through Associated 
Grocers Co-op. 

° 

Beginning with February issues, 
Dell Modern Group will add Radio 
Stars & Television to the three mag- 
azines now comprising the Group. 
The new magazine, with a circulation 


PAUL HUNTER has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of 
Sports I/lustrated magazine making 
its first appearance January 21. 


guarantee of 300,000, is being added 
to the Group, but advertising rates 
for the Group will not be changed 
from the present cost based on a guar- 
antee of 2,400,000. 

Dell Modern Group’s circulation 
for the second half of 1948 was 
2,725,000—325,000 over the guar- 
antee and 11% over the year before. 

- 


The Magazine Advertising Bureau 
has recently completed a special geo- 
graphical breakdown of the Publish- 
ers Information Bureau Reports. ‘This 
analysis is said to give the first defi- 
nite facts ever available on where na- 
tional advertising originates, in terms 
of the city-and-state locations of ad- 
vertisers. 

Out of a total million 
placed in magazines for the first six 
months of 1948, New York City ac- 
counted for over $70 million—nearly 
a third. One dollar in every eight 
is placed by Chicago advertisers— 
$27.5 million in total. Detroit is 
third with $10 million, or 4.5 of 
all magazine billings. 

The report tabulates the top 13 
cities in respect to origin of magazine 


of $225 
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advertising. It also shows, in dollar 
volume and percentagewise, the posi- 
tion of the five top cities in the fol- 
lowing categories: apparel; business 
and finance; drug-toiletries; foods- 
beverages ; general-retail ; home-build- 
ing; transportation-agriculture. 


Joe Eves, Western advertising man- 
ager for the Meredith Publishing Co., 
has been named to the Meredith 
board of directors. Mr. Eves has 
completed 25 years service with the 
company. 


BUSINESS MAGAZINES 


A committee to formulate the 
viewpoint of users of reports of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and the 
Controlled Circulation audit has been 
appointed by William A. Marstellar, 
president of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association. The com- 
mittee has been scheduled to meet 
first in January and will make rec- 
ommendations to the N.I.A.A. 
Board as to how the present situation 
with respect to these two organiza- 
tions may be clarified. The N.1.A.A. 
Board will consider the committee’s 
findings at its next meeting in New 
York City, February 14. 

Committee members are: Chairman 
Harold A. Wilt, director of the 
Trade and Technical Division, J. 
Walter Thompson Co.; Joseph N. 
McDonald, manager, Advertising 
Department, Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co.; E. L. Grauel, Media De- 
partment, Eastman Kodak Co.; AIl- 


OTIS P. SWIFT, whpse appoint- 
ment as managing director of 
N.B.P.A. was announced recently. 


fred M. Street, in charge of adver- 
tising, Jenkins Brothers; Fred Bar- 
rett, vice-president and media direc- 
tor, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc. Bernard Dolan, vice-pres- 
ident, N.I.A.A. and sales promotion 
manager, Peter A. Frasse (steel prod- 
ucts) are serving ex-officio as mem- 
bers of the committee. 

At present the Audit Bureau of 
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A. W. SPENCE, JR., named vice- 
president by Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample, Inc. He was a former 


account executive with the firm. 


Circulation offers its service only to 
publications that can show at least 
50% paid circulation. Its rules do 
not provide for the auditing of any 
free, or controlled, circulation. 

For the past year C. C. A. has fol- 
lowed the policy of auditing any pub- 
lication which has controlled circula- 
tion, regardless of the percentage of 
paid subscriptions or newsstand sales. 

& 

Commencing with the first issue 
April, 1949, the Maclean-Hunter 
Publishing Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can- 
ada, will publish monthly Civic Ad- 
ministration, which will reach more 
than 10,00 elected and administra- 
tive municipal and provincial officials 


in Canada. It will be the only publi- 
cation serving the increasingly im- 
portant municipal field in Canada. 


Editorially, the publication will 
keep Canadian municipal authorities 
abreast of new developments, new 
ideas, new techniques and new equip- 


ment and materials. It will report on 
and discuss technical and administra- 
tive problems which are common to all 
urban, suburban and rural municipali- 
ties. 

In addition to reaching elected 
members of civic bodies in hundreds 
of municipalities, Civic Administra- 
tion will reach, on a controlled dis- 
tribution basis, such permanent of- 
ficials as engineers, fire chiefs, health 
officers, police chiefs, clerks, treas- 
urers, hospital superintendents and 
school officials. It will also reach 
permanent officials and engineers in 
the various provincial Departments 
of Highways and Health. 

Civic Administration will make its 
initial appearance in April, with ad- 
vertising forms for the first issue 
closing March 15. 

° 


An all-time advertising record for 
building and architectural publica- 
tions was set in 1948 by The Archi- 
tectural Forum, when its yearly ad- 
vertising revenue hit $1,380,000. ‘he 
previous high, set by Forum in 1947, 
was $1,152,000. 

The advertising revenue of Forum 
is a reflection of an excellent build- 
ing year during which almost $18,- 
000,000,000 was spent by the indus- 
try for new construction. 

e Since its purchase by Time, Inc., in 
1932, Forum’s advertising revenue 
has increased from $100,000 in that 
year to today’s figure, which repre- 
sents expenditures for Forum adver- 
tising by 375 manufacturers of build- 
ing products and materials. In the 
same period its paid circulation among 
building professionals and _ business 


PROMOTED by The National Provisioner: (left to right) Harvey W. Wernecke, 
from manager of advertising sales to vice-president and sales manager; Lester |. 
Norton, from vice-president-general manager to president; Edward R. Swem, 
from editor to vice-president and editor. The journal was established in 1891. 


men has risen from 6,000 to 62,83] 
(last issue analyzed for A.B.C.). 
° 

John G. Youmans, formerly with 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Leigh 
Allen, Inc., and W. L. Maxson 
Corp.. has joined the W. R. C, 
Smith Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
... Bernard J. Miller has rejoined 
Apparel Arts as Eastern advertising 
manager. 


NEW BOARD MEMBERS of Abbott Kimball 
Co. are Ralph W. Nelsen (left) and William 
M. Engelmann (right), Both have been 
associated with the company for ten years. 


RADIO 

The National Association of Broad- 
casters has revised upward its esti- 
mates of the broadcasting industry’s 
1948 income, but shows a 6.5% in- 
crease over the 1947 income, rather 
than the 7.4% rise estimated in Sep- 
tember on the basis of unofficial fig- 
ures. ‘The earlier estimate, that what- 
ever increase is found will be more 
than offset by a rise of 10% ‘in op- 
erating expenses, remains unchanged 
in the revised report by the NAB 
Research Department. 

Over-all gross revenue to the in- 
dustry, from all time sales, will in- 
crease 6.5%, from $374 million in 
1947 to $398.6 million in 1948. Op- 
erating expenses will rise 10%, from 
$212 million to $233.2 million in 
1948, because of wage increases and 
the costs of FM and television. Rev- 
enue from national selective (spot) 
business will increase 10%, from 
$91.6 million to $100.7 million, and 
revenue from local business will in- 
crease 6%, from $147.8 million to 
$156.6 million. Network revenue 
will rise from $127.7 million in 1947 
to $133.5 million in 1948, an increase 
of 4.5%. 

Warning that the study does not 
allow “fine breakdowns,” the NAB 
Research Department report found 
certain geographical differences, with 
national selective (spot) business 
showing greatest increases in the East 
North Central region. Most other 
regions reported losses. 

Local business also varied through- 
out the country, with greatest in- 
creases reported by stations in the 
West North Central region. 
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SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 


A Greater Newspaper For A 
Greater Pacific Northwest 


MarkINc its cighty-fifth year of service to the people of 
the Pacific Northwest, the Seattle Post-Intelligencer ts 
now in its great new building. Covering a complete city 
block, the plant is one of the finest newspaper establish- 
ments in the entire country. It includes a 16 unit-in-line 
Scott press, capable of printing two 64-page papers at the 
same time at the rate of 40,000 per hour, as well as com- 
pletely new equipment in every department. Most valued 
of all, the new Post-Intelligencer also embodies the eighty- 
five year old crusading spirit of service that has made its 
columns so resultful, its editorial voice so respected. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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We prepare the maps in Sales Manage- 
ments Survey of Buying Power, also the 
popular monthly pictograph section. We 
can do the same for you. 


Write for free booklet now. 


The Chartmakers, Inc. 


480 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


A top ranking company (national manu- 
facturer of housefurnishings) with sales offices 
in 26 of the major cities in U. S. is looking 
for outstanding men to act as sales repre- 
sentatives to service their franchised dealers. 
These men must have top personal qualifica- 


tions, a fine business record & some demon- 
strated sales ability, potential sales execu- 
tives, 25-35 yrs. 
FEE PAID BY CO. 
Expenses Bonus + $3740 
APPLY BY MAIL ONLY 


Keystone Personnel Assoc, 
| East 42nd St. 


(Agcy) 
New York I7, N. Y. 


SAVE MONEY 
on the NEW POSTAL RATES 


A 24-page booklet that: 

@ Shows how to save postage, speed mail 
deliveries, use the post office effectively. 
Summarizes the new 1949 rates. 

Explicins Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th class mail. 
Contains time-saving chart that shows 
postal rates for straight 3rd class and 
Sec. 562 mcil — figured by '/g oz. up 
to 8 ozs. 

A "must'' for every mail user. 25¢ a copy; 
$ for $1. Money refunded if not satisfied. 


MAILOGRAPH C0. Direct Mail Advertising 


Dept. E, 3? Water Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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GLossy PHOTOS 


Made from your negative or photo 
“4 Unsurpassed in quality at any price 
NO NEGATIVE CHARGE—NO EXTRAS 
24-HOUR SERVICE ON REQUEST 
8x10's: $7.99 per 100; $55 per 1000 
4x8’s: $29.50 per 1000; Postcards $23 per 1000 
Mounted Enlargements (30x40): $3.85 
(No Negative Charge on 2 or more) 
Made under supervision of tamous James J Kriegsmann 


ANY PRODUCT PHOTOGRAPHED, ‘5 
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A.'s LARGEST REPRODUCTION HOUSE 


RT 1630 West doth St. 
es 
New York 19, N.Y. 
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‘WE DELIVER WHAT WE ADVERTISE’ 
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How “Shop Agent's” Plan 
Sells Tools for Scherr 


Plant men seeking extra income from spare-time selling of 
hand tools to fellow workers are solving this industrial's 
problem of finding markets for a relatively unknown line. 


When your line of industrial prod- 
ucts is short, and many of your cus- 
tomers are shop men who can’t take 
time off to buy their own hand tools, 
what can you do to develop your 
market? 

The “Shop Agent’s” plan proved 
to be the answer before the war for 
the George Scherr Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., makers of gages. There were 
then 100 such agents, many in some 
of the Nation’s largest shops. ‘The 
plan is being revived, and the goal 
now is 250 agents, each selling $50 
per month for a company turnover of 
$12,500. Currently, the plan accounts 
for only 5% of Scherr sales but the 
company expects this volume to rise 
with the buyer’s market. 


Spare-Time Salesmen 


As the name implies, a ‘shop agent 
is a spare-time salesman for Scherr. 
He has a full-time job in a shop 
where the type of tools made by 
Scherr can be used. He acts as a com- 
mission man. Usually he’s a satisfied 
Scherr tool user, interested in extra 
income, and in a position to spot fel- 
low workers who could use Scherr 
tools, too. 

The dilemma of a short line, ac- 
cording to Karl F. Kirchhofer, sales 
manager , George Scherr Co., brought 
the shop agent’s plan into being. He 
states: ““The Scherr line of tools is 
short compared with some of its com- 
petitors who use the customary form 
of distribution via jobbers and stock 
carrying dealers. The line isn’t big 
enough yet and isn’t well enough 
known to attract stock orders from 
mill supply houses. The latter want 
to carry items buyers will ask for by 
brand name. In a busy mill supply 
house, salespeople do not have time 
to explain the points of all brands. 
The dealer is not going to bat for the 
newer and less well-known brand. 
That is why Scherr’s advertising is 
directed to consumers and written to 
attract shop agents. It was an expedi- 
ent deemed necessary for survival 
some years ago. It paid off well then 
and is beginning to take hold again.” 

Scherr’s advertising. for 


shop | 


agents appears in trade and popular 
mechanical journals. This advertising 
produces inquiries which are an- 
swered with an eight-page booklet 
and a tool catalog. 

The booklet outlines the plan and 
how a shop man can “Start Selling at 


Once,” as the booklet’s headline de- 
clares. Among the sales aids furnished 


to shop salesmen are: Catalog, de- 
scriptive product folders, announce- 
ments for distribution in the plant, a 
poster for the shop bulletin board, 
and publicity releases for local news- 
papers or house organ. 

User benefits for purchasers are 
given, as well as benefits for the shop 
agents. In addition to his 15% com- 
mission, the company points out that 
“As a Scherr shop-agent you will be 
constantly introducing new and im- 
proved products to help your fellow 
workers do a better job more quickly.” 


Commission Rate: 15°% 
“The 


commission rate is 15%, 
which is considered fair if not lib- 
eral,” comments Mr. Kirchhofer. 
“The agent is not required to stock 
tools for months as does the stock 
carrying dealer who normally gets 
25%.” Scherr shop agents send 
money with orders, in which case the 
company pays the postage. On orders 
sent C. O. D., the agent pays all 
mailing fees. Scherr advertises its 
money-back guarantee so the buyer 
assumes no risk. 

“The shop agent’s idea has proven 
to be a good deal for many men, es 
pecially in those plants that are con- 
tinually hiring men whose tool boxes 
are badly short of the tools they need 
to do their jobs properly. In these in- 
stances, the Scherr agent is on the 
move. He may say, if he has read the 
literature correctly, ‘Say, I see you've 
got a one inch mike, but in this shop 
much of our work goes to two inches 
and over. The tool crib doesn’t carry 
two inch mikes. Better get your own. 
I’m the Scherr shop agent here. I can 
make immediate deliveries.’ It’s sur- 
prising how many~“two and _ three- 
inch and larger sizes of micrometers 
we sell.” 
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WSJS (Winston-Salem) .......... 98 
WESREE CINE © hihi cies ntesnees 104 
Young & Rubicam ...........,+.5. 53 
Zippo Manufacturing Corp. ....... 111 


Greater Food and House- 
hold Products Sales 
Market 
Coverage And More Read- 
ers Per $1.00. 


Through Greater 


Plus the Endorsement of 
one of America’s Best and 
most Favorably Known 
Food Experts, Jessie De- 


Both. 


17,000,000 circulation 


through 113 top ranking 


Newspapers. 


That’s the net on Jessie’s 
Notebook, the only Special- 
ized Food and Household 
Product Column written by 


a Specialist. 


Let us give you the details. 


"JESSIE'S Mozebook” 


420 Lexington Avenue 5 No, Wabash Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. Chicago 2, Illinois 
Lexington 2-1434 Financial 6-1051 


CIRCULATION + 
PROMOTION MANAGER 


15 YEARS experience national 
magazines, newspapers and 
trade publications. Sales-mind- 
ed executive who has or- 
ganized and run complete 
departments. Outstanding 
record as Circulation Maneger 
and as Advertising Promotion 
Manager. Age 35. 


NOW AVAILABLE 
Box #2583G Sales Management 


yw ADVERTISING AND 


MR. SALES MANAGER 
Are YOU faced with the task of developing 
NEW SALES TALENT? 


My past experience includes Purchasing and 
Sales Supervisory Work. 


Veteran Honor Graduate 
Navy Supply Officer Rensselaer Poly. Inst. 


A well-rounded Leader—Age 31 
May | forward to YOU my complete RESUME? 
Write Box 2582 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
386 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 


Wanted 
SALES-ADV. MGR. 


Southwestern Mfr. wants live, experi- 
enced man. Sal. $7500 and _ incentive 
plan. Give details. 

Box 2573-A, Sales Management 

386 4th Ave., New York City 
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COMMENT 


To THE ROAD! 


IT'S ABOUT TIME 


In recent weeks, many another salesman has joined 
these gentlemen in high tailing it after customers. For 
many firms, the buyers’ market is here. 


This cartoon has been immensely popular since SALES 
MANAGEMENT issued it three years ago. Upon request, 
we've sent single copies to hundreds of companies with 
our compliments. Until the buyers’ market becomes the 
commonplace thing it was before the war, perhaps you'd 
like to have a copy of it. Just drop us a note and we'll be 
glad to send one to you, too, with our best wishes. 


TAKE A SECOND LOOK AT PRICE 


And while we're talking about the buyers’ market, a 
word is in order about prices. A good many concerns 
probably are in the position of the two boys who had been 
mowing a lawn and getting 90c for the job. After sitting 
under the shade tree for a while they decided they would 
have to ask $1 for the job. They got the $1—once—and 
lost the business. No matter how sound their reasons for 
asking the $1, they'd priced themselves out of the market. 


We need to watch the changing public psychology on 
prices. The belief on the part of consumers that “prices 
are too high” was well-marked as early as 1947.* Many 
people told SM, through a National Analyst survey, that 
they were deferring purchases because they felt prices 
would come down. Should this feeling breaden and in- 
tensify, it will mean that the total market for a product 
or service will be limited not only by shortage of cash-in- 
hand, but also by curtailment of purchase by those who 
have money but who are unwilling to spend it now. 


So long as the national income remains so high, it is 
often hard for management in an individual firm to 
realize that, with every price boost, the company has lost 
some proportion of its real or potential market ... and to 
act upon that realization. The story on units and per 
capita is what counts. 


*“Buyers Balk in Face of High Prices and Shoddy Quality,” 
SALES MANAGEMENT, Aug. 1, 1947. 
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It’s always hard to see how it’s at all possible to trim 
costs anywhere—until the hard fact of bulging ware- 
houses stares us in the face. But it’s the American tradi- 
tion that ways are found. Creative salesmanship, as well 
as creative engineering, finds them. 


Marvin E. Coyle, executive vice-president of General 
Motors, cited the other day very graphically how value 
can be upped for the consumer, and the price cut. To 
make his point, at a Senate committee hearing, he com- 
pared the ’48 Chevrolet with the ’29 Buick. In sige, 
speed, economy, and features providing riding and driving 
comfort, the current “Chevy” tops the ’29 Buick on each 
point. Despite the vastly increased value, the ’48 “Chevy” 
price is below the ’29 Buick. 


Consumer pressure for higher quality and lower prices 
obviously will lead sales management and production into 
many mundane ways to shave costs so the consumer price 
will be lower. Here’s one example, given by Richard C. 
Colton, general trafic manager, RCA Victor Division, 
Radio Corporation of America: A company switched 
from daily deliveries to each customer to once, twice, or 
at most three times weekly. By lumping shipments, the 
concern earned a larger volume shipping discount. The 
result: Annual saving of $50,000. 


In many companies there’s a possibility for cost-cutting 
in better managing of sales territories. Is each city and 
each customer-prospect evaluated in terms of “how many 
calls per year?” Certain ones possibly should have a six- 
times-a-year minimum, but aren’t getting it now because 
the salesman is making two calls a year on prospects who 
might much more economically be worked by mail. 


As L. T. White, of Cities Service Co., pointed out in 
SM December 15 (page 37), sales should be ‘“manufac- 
tured,’ just as the factory product is, and we have 
reached a time when the manufacturing cost of sales is 
due for a down-turn unless unit volume can be increased. 
In other words, boards of directors are likely to accept 
less volume only on a lessened sales cost per unit, or aS 
for greater unit volume if unit sales cost remains the same. 
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New York 
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. O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 


Chicago * San Francisco 


HAT you're looking for is buying power. And there's 
W more of that in this one part of California than in 
all of Connecticut ... or Kansas ... or Maryland. In 
fact, no one of 26 States can match the Valley's buying 
power. And only five U. S. cities top it in total annual 
retail sales.* 

But to reach this buying power you need to advertise 
inside the Billion Dollar Valley. Because it’s an inland, 
independent market. So schedule the strong local news- 
papers—The Sacramento Bee, The Fresno Bee and The 
Modesto Bee. With those three McClatchy newspapers 
you reach far more Valley people than with any other 
combination of newspapers—local or West Coast. 


* Sales Management's 1948 Copyrighted Survey 


CUSpapers 


THE SACRAMENTO BEE 
THE MODESTO BEE 
THE FRESNO BEE 


To sell women, you can’t beat the Chicago 
Tribune—in which women’s clothing advertisers 
invest more of their promotion budgets than 


in all other Chicago papers combined ! 


